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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oe 

R.GLADSTONE evidently finds it hard toremember that 

he is not as young as he used to be, and ought to take more 
precautions against chills at eighty-three than he has been 
accustomed to take through life. On Saturday, after dining 
with Lord Kimberley in Lowndes Square, he drove up to 
Hampstead to stay with his son Henry, and as the air was 
frosty, he naturally caught cold, and on Sunday night was 
decidedly unwell. On Monday, he drove down to Sir Andrew 
Clark’s, and was at once ordered to go to bed, and Mrs. 
Gladstone, who was at Hawarden, was sent for. His indis- 
position is not serious, and the temperature, which was at first 
a good deal above normal, soon subsided; but, of course, the 
utmost care is necessary in the case of a man of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s age, and under the pressure of Mr. Gladstone’s 
responsibilities. It is, however, stated that he has been quite 
equal to the transaction of all the urgent business, the less 
urgent being, of course, reserved for his recovery or delegated 
to his colleagues. Mr. Gladstone is not the man to be made 
really ill by the mere weight of care which the prospect of 
illness itself causes. We regret to observe, also, that Lord 
Salisbury is down with the influenza, which is again picking 
its victims among men who would be missed. Fortunately, its 
attacks this year are not so deadly. 





The French Government is still suffering from the Panama 
disclosures. On Saturday, Madame Cottu, wife of the 
director recently sentenced, was examined in the Assize 
Court, and testified that in the beginning of this year a man 
named Goliard asked her to see M. Soinoury, director of the 
Detective Department. She did so,and M. Soinoury, in a con- 
versation of an hour and a half, repeatedly suggested to her 
that if she could produce documents implicating the Right, 
or copies of them, her husband should go free. She under- 
stood that this offer came from M. Bourgeois, the Minister of 
Justice; and M. Soinoury, who was next examined, while 
declaring Madame Cottu’s story exaggerated, as he had only 
tried to get information against the Right, did not exonerate 
M. Bourgeois. That Minister therefore resigned, but on 
Monday appeared in the witness-box to give a flat and 
apparently truthful denial to Madame Cottu’s implica- 
tion of him. The Chamber on Tuesday affirmed that it 
believed the denial by a majority of 297 to 228, and M. 
Bourgeois on Wednesday, therefore, regained his portfolio. 
The affair is curiously complicated by Madame Cottu’s con- 
fusion between the Ministries of Justice and the Interior, but, 
as we have said elsewhere, most people will believe that she 
intended to speak the truth; that M. Soinoury, who has been 
dismissed, did make the offer reported, and that he knew 
enough to be sure its acceptance would not be disagreeable to 
the Ministry. There will be much more heard of the Panama 





scandal yet; and we are assured that even now M. Carnot 


finds it nearly impossible either to keep this Government on 
its feet, or to imagine where he shall discover its successor. 
Nobody wants to be Minister for a month at the price of ap- 
pearance in an Assize Court, and a loss of reputation. 

M. Ribot has declared in strong terms his confidence in 
M. Loubet, who was at the time of Madame Cottu’s visit M. 
Soinoury’s superior ; but he has at last been attacked himself 
on grounds which he only rebuts by pleading patriotiem. 
M. Andrieux, ex-Prefect of Police, has always declared that 
he possessed evidence which would crush a certain “M. XK —,” 
but would conceal the name until a fittingtime. It was, how- 
ever, stated in Madame Cottu’s salon that ““M. X——” concealed 
the name of the “ Ambassador of a friendly Power,” doubt- 
less the one repeatedly mentioned during the progress of the 
scandal. M. Ribot, hearing this, thought it his duty, as head 
of the Government, to beg the head of the Bar (M. du Buit), 
to ask M. Martini, counsel for the defendants in the Assize 
Court, to remember French interests, and keep the identity 
of “ M. X——” concealed. M. Martini replied directly that he 
would comply, all the more readily, because, to his know- 
ledge, the personage in question had never been mixed up in 
Panama affairs. That is a suggestive incident. M. Ribot 
was, we imagine, quite right, considering the interests at stake 
andthe sacredness of the diplomatic character; but he must 
have thought the accusation probable, or he would never have 
interfered. Primd facie, the charge against the Ambassador 
is unlikely to be true. M. Andrieux is clearly striking at a 
régime, and is too intelligent not to know that if he covered all 
European Embassies with mud, he would not advance his ob- 
jects one hair’s-breadth. It must be some one of rank in French 
politics whom he is menacing with that sealed envelope of his. 





The German parties have not yet come to a vote on the 
Army Bill, and though the Committee which represents them 
is more hostile than ever, that Committee consists of picked 
Members. The question is how the rank-and-file will vote when 
confronted with the iron resolution of the Government, and 
the immense responsibility of refusing soldiers declared by the 
experts to be indispensable. We still think they will shrink, 
more especially as the Government has at last nearly made 
the concession that the voters care about. Count Caprivi on 
Thursday more than hinted that if the needful forces were 
voted, the allied Governments would reconsider the objection 
to make the two years’ service for unmounted men statutory 
instead of customary. If they do, and it comes to a Dissolu- 
tion, the peasantry will smash the different fractions of the 
Opposition. 


Mr. Cleveland has expressed to an interviewer his intention 
to await the Session of Congress in December before he pro- 
poses his plans. The friends of silver are, he believes, at 
present too obstinate to hear reason. He expects, however, 
“hard times” from the senseless piling-up of silver, and 
believes that when they arrive, local interests will give way 
before the general sentiment. He will not, if possible, issue 
bonds in order to collect gold. This means that the American 
President will let things go to the point when the Treasury 
will be unable to give gold for silver, and the higher 
metal will rise to a premium. That situation, he thinks, 
will alarm the people, and then he will have his way, 
will stop the purchases of silver, and will maintain a 
“parity” between the two metals by treating the white 
one as a metallic paper-money guaranteed by the Union, 
and exchangeable at a ratio for gold. The plan is a bold one, 
but it depends on the capacity of Americans to absorb silver 
as currency as fast as the world can produce it. We doubt 
that; but then weare pessimists as to the production of silver. 
We see no reason whatever why its output should cease at 
3s. 6d. an ounce, or at 2s. either. At the latter rate, the metal 
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will still be worth £3,500 a ton; and if science cannot get a 
profit out of it at that rate, science has gone stupid. 


On Friday week, Mr. Gladstone’s resolution for a Saturday 
sitting, and a sitting not limited by the usual Wednesday hours 
and rules, gave rise to a great debate. The majority 
of the Government sank to 27, 22, and even 21, so unpopular 
was this early demand for a Saturday sitting on no exigency 
at all, except that of the supposed necessity of getting the 
second reading of the Home-rule Bill before Easter, to 
which the whole Opposition objected, and objected on prin- 
ciple,—holding that they ought to have the opportunity of 
communicating freely with their constituents on the very 
singular expedients proposed in the Home-rule Bill; and this 
could only be done in the Easter holidays. The Government 
got only a majority of 21 against Mr. Hanbury’s amendment, 
which suggested that the sitting on Saturday should follow 
the rules of a Wednesday sitting; 22 in favour of Mr. Roby’s 
motion for the closure; and 27 for Mr. Gladstone’s resolution 
itself. 


Mr. Chamberlain frankly confessed that he thought it 
essential to put off the second reading till after the holidays, 
in order that the constituencies might have the power of con- 
ferring with their representatives on the many new and com- 
plex proposals in Mr. Gladstone’s measure, and this was 
treated by Sir W. Harcourt as a frank confession of an in- 
tention to obstruct. Mr. Gladstone had been sent for by the 
Queen in the middle of the debate, and thereby the leader. 
ship fell to Sir W. Harcourt, who had the bad taste and ill- 
luck to treat as merely obstructive on Friday a course to 
which he had to bow on Monday as representing the evident 
purpose of the House of Commons. For on that day the 
second reading was finally postponed till after Easter, to the 
great dismay of the Irish Home-rulers and the disgust of the 
Radicals, who have set their hearts on driving about fourteen 
omnibuses abreast through Temple Bar. But Friday week’s 
debate revealed the extreme weakness of the Government, who 
found no better reason for a Saturday sitting in March and for 
the most hurried procedure on the greatest of all constitutional 
revolutions, than the fact that the Government had gained a 
majority of 40 at the General Election for Home-rule and the 
Newcastle programme, though, without counting the Irish 
Members of the party, they would have been in a minority 
of 40. On the same principles, how soon might not the late 
Government have asked for Saturday sittings to put down 
the “Plan of Campaign”? 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. T. W. Russell, 
in a speech of great ability, moved to reduce the vote for 
Special Commissions by £2,170, the cost of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission. If, he said, a Bill were to be brought 
in based on the recommendations of the Commission, it would 
be “a Bill to revise the Decalogue.” The Commission, which 
was packed, was “a Commission for the purpose of finding out 
some way of relieving Messrs, John Dillon and William 
O’Brien from their responsibility” to the victims of the 
“Plan of Campaign.” The majority of evictions were not 
evictions due to inability to pay rent. ‘ They were evictions 
deliberately brought about for the purpose of making govern- 
ment in Ireland impossible, and for the purpose of humbugging 
the English electors...... They were the pawns of hon. 
Members opposite, who moved them about on the political 
chess-board as suited their purpose, and with a cruelty almost 
unparalleled.” Theclause in the Purchase Act which Mr. Rus- 
sell had himself supported, did not, he argued, in the least admit 
the principle relied on in the report of the Commission. The 
thirteenth section was not a compulsory proposal, but merely 
allowed landlord and ex-tenant, if they could agree, to use the 
machinery of the Purchase Act to do away with the evils 
caused by the “Plan of Campaign.” After protesting 
against the lack of impartiality in the procedure of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Russell pointed out one effect of the proposals 
that the Poor-Law Guardians should lend the reinstated 
tenants money to restock their farms. “Lord Inchiquin 
paid the whole of the poor rates for the holdings on his 
property under £4, so that practically he would have to 
restock the farms of tenants whom he had evicted.” Mr. 
Russell ended by reasserting what he has always said 
before, namely, that he was not against, but in favour, of 
a reasonable settlement,—*“ but it must not be in the nature 
of a reward to tenants for doing wrong.” 


re) 
Mr. Morley argued that the Unionists, by Section 13, gia 
propose to make special provision for the evicted tenants ‘a 
to place them in the position of debtors to the State 
“ Although you say these men were swindlers and fraudulent 
debtors, you thought them quite good enough to receive large 
advances of money from the national exchequer.” The Com. 
mission could not have been “ packed,” for the landlords pro- 
posed to appear before it. What Mr. Justice Mathew said 
about Lord Clanricarde was not nearly so strong as what was 
said by Mr. T. W. Russell. It was no good to compare the 
relations of landlord and tenant to those existing between a 
shopkeeper and his customers. The Irish land system was 
founded on the assumption that they were entirely different 
The object of the Commission was to bring landlord na 
tenant together, and to close the agrarian sore. The Govern. 
ment, he concluded, would consider in the light of the Report 
what course they ought to pursue, and what proposals should 
be made to Parliament. The debate was continued by Mr. 
Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir Charles Russell, and ended 
in the motion being lost by 250 votes to 287. The fact that 
the Government majority fell to 37 on so crucial a division is 
significant. 


On Wednesday, the Welsh Local Veto Bill was read a second 
time by 281 to 246,—that is, bya majority of 35. Six Liberal 
Unionists and two Conservatives supported the Bill, while 
four Parnellites, one Anti-Parnellite, and one Gladstonian 
(Mr. McEwan) voted against it. It is said, however, that 
several Gladstonians opposed to the proposals of the Tem- 
perance party walked out of the House. The Welsh Bill 
goes a good deal further than that proposed for the United 
Kingdom as a whole. There are to be no exceptions, and 
hotels would be closed as well as public-houses. It will 
apply also to wholesale as well as to retail traders. Again, 
though total prohibition would require a two-thirds majority 
of those voting, a majority of one might reduce the number 
of licences, or forbid new licences being granted. The de- 
bate was tame, but Lord Carmarthen cited some interesting 
facts as to prohibition in America. These were, to some 
extent, confirmed by Mr. Rathbone, who stated that he 
had commissioned an able and impartial lawyer to visit 
America, and report for him on the subject of Prohibition 
Legislation. That report was not yet ready, but one or 
two facts “came out very clearly.” One was that “to 
attempt to apply prohibitory laws where there was not over- 
whelming public opinion in their favour was not only abso- 
lutely useless, but most pernicious in its effect both upon the 
the population and their law-abiding habits and on the 
administration of the law. Another was the great importance 
of absolutely separating all connection between the adminis- 
tration of the law affecting the liquor traffic and the municipal 
and other local government of the country.” The enforce- 
ment of the law “must be in the hands of a body of the 
highest character, and entirely independent of local influence.” 
That is a curious admission for a member of a party bent 
upon giving London the control of its own police. 


Yesterday week a deputation, representing the trading 
interestsof Dublin and the three Southern Provinces of Ireland, 
which had asked for an interview with Mr. Gladstone to protest 
against the Home-rule Bill, and had been denied the interview, 
—on the ground that Mr. Gladstone saw no good end to which 
it could lead,—was received by Lord Salisbury, Mr. Bal- 
four, Mr. Goschen, and Lord Randolph Churchill, at the 
house of the late Premier in Arlington Street. Lord Iveagh 
(representing the Guinnesses), Mr. Joseph Hone (Governor of 
the Bank of Ireland), and a great number of the most in- 
fluential men of commerce in the three Southern provinces of 
Ireland, composed the deputation, and the address they pre- 
sented spoke most strongly of the mischief likely to be effected 
in Ireland by the Bill of the Government. The special safe- 
guards introduced into the Bill for the protection of minorities, 
are, they said, more likely to intensify the animosities which 
the Bill will stir up than to allaythem. The Chairman of the 
Great Northern Railway of Ireland stated that the capital value 
of that undertaking, which extends over a line of 487 miles in 
length, and has a capital of 73 millions of money, had suffered 
a depreciation of value of half-a-million during the last few 
weeks from the popular fear of this Bill; Alderman Sir 
John Scott (a Cork steamship owner) described the Bill as 





| rather a “Home-ruin Bill” than a Home-rule Bill; and the 
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Governor of the Bank of Ireland said that if the Bill ever 
became law, it would be a most disastrous blow to the com- 
merce and enterprise of Ireland. 


In their remarks on this deputation, Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour differed as to the prudence of Mr. Gladstone in 
refusing to see it, Lord Salisbury wondering that Mr. Glad- 
etone had not wished to hear the impressions of such wit- 
nesses as to the effect of Home-rule on Irish commerce, and 
Mr. Balfour holding that Mr. Gladstone was wise in refusing 
to hear them when he had committed himself deeply to Home- 
rule, in spite of anything they could urge against that ruinous 
eourse. Lord Randolph Churchill said he had long known 
that the first effect of Home-rule would be to drive not only 
English and Scotch capital, but the greater part of the capital 
of Irishmen also, out of Ireland to seek safer investment 
elsewhere, and he declared that he had never known in English 
history “ more cruel and wicked conduct on the part of any 
British Minister towards a loyal people ” than Mr. Gladstone’s, 
in “secluding himself” and “immuring himself” when such 
a deputation as this wished to urge their views upon him. 
Mr. Goschen said that such a proposal as Mr. Gladstone’s 
had sometimes been forced upon a country by tremendous 
and exhausting wars; but that to suggest it to the United 
Kingdom as the voluntary political resolve of a nation in 
the plenitude of its power, was something quite without pre- 
eedent. After their interview with the Conservative leaders, 
the deputation was cordially received by the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Mr. Chamberlain, on behalf of the Liberal Unionists, 
the latter remarking that the transfer of great businesses 
from Ireland to Great Britain, in case of the passing of 
Home-rule, would probably entirely defeat the financial 
arrangements which Mr. Gladstone proposed under the Bill 
for the safeguarding of the Irish contribution towards the 
joint expenses of the two Kingdoms. Never was there a 
more important deputation. It was one which, as the Duke 
of Devonshire remarked, made Mr. Gladstone’s resolve to 
treat the Irish representatives in the House of Commons 
as the only authentic spokesmen of Ireland, almost absurd. 
If we are to weigh as well as count political convictions, the 
words of the deputation made the opinions of a great multi- 
tude of Parliamentary Land Leaguers kick the beam. 





Akind of insurrection against the Home-rule Bill is going 
on in Ireland, amply described in another column. We only 
need say here that the entire wealth, responsibility, and in- 
telligence of the island, Catholic as well as Protestant, is 
protesting against the measure, and declaring that, if passed, 
it will produce a condition of affairs fatal to prosperity and 
to peace. Perhaps the most important movement, however, is 
that of the Ulster Defence Union, a body which reckons 
within it the most important men in Ulster. They have 
issued a manifesto calling on all “full-grown” Unionists 
in Ulster to enroll themselves in the Defence Union, and to 
elect a delegation of six hundred, which again will elect from 
its members an administrative council of forty. The object 
of the new organisation is not merely to continue the struggle 
for the legislative Union, but to be ready for any contingency 
that may arise. The funds, “which for the purpose in view 
must necessarily be large,” must be raised at once, and doubt- 
less will be largely aided by subscriptions from English 
loyalists. Those who sign the manifesto urge abstinence 
from violence, even under provocation; but it is evident that 
Ulster does not intend to allow itself to be ceded, like Lorraine, 
without one struggle for its nationality. 


Mr. Goschen delivered a most powerful speech on Thursday 
at the Pimlico Rooms, Warwick Street, against the general 
policy of the Government. He ridiculed the majority for 
having denounced Conservative extravagance while they had 
increased the Army Estimates by £150,000 and the Civil 
Estimates by £500,000, and reduced the Naval Estimates by 
only £100,000 out of £14,000,000. He described their 
action in bringing in so many,“ popular Bills” as one for 
“advertising programmes ;” they wasted days in discussing 
measures which not one of them believes there is a chance 
of passing. The Welsh Suspensory Bill was a mere sop, 
for the saving would be infinitesimal; while the Veto 
Bill is so bad that Tories have only to allow it to pass 
to win two-thirds of the English Elections, As to the 
Home-rule Bill, it was regarded in Ireland as much worse 





than the Bill of 1886; and while landlords, merchants, 
and industrials were all alarmed, Mr. Gladstone refused even 
to see the deputation which represented them. Under the 
Bill, the Customs duties of Ireland were to go to the Empire, 
and Irish internal finance was to be based on whisky, income, 
and stamps. The new Government would be unable to raise 
the taxes on land because the farmers would resist, and on 
income because capital would fly, and would be compelled to 
rely on whisky, the sale of which the Government in Great 
Britain was trying to prohibit. The contributions due from 
Ireland would, he hoped, under those circumstances be paid; 
but if they were not paid, there was no agency in the Bill 
by which Government could collect them. In fact, the 
financial part of the Bill is “ radically unsound.” 


A case in the Divorce Court, interesting from the immense 
wealth of one of the parties, came to a sudden conclusion on 
Saturday last. Lady Howard de Walden sought a decree of 
judicial separation from her husband, who is the ultimate 
heir to the vast Portland Estate in London, now worth, it 
was stated in Court, £150,000 a year, on the ground of cruelty. 
His Lordship retorted by accusing his wife of unfaithfulness. 
The evidence showed habitual drinking and occasional 
brutality on the part of the husband, who, it should be men- 
tioned, as the one fact to his credit, abstained in the witness- 
box from the direct denials too common in such cases; while 
the case against Lady Howard de Walden had nothing in it. 
That is to say, she denied the charges in a way which con- 
vinced the jury that she was speaking the truth; while the 
only two important witnesses against her raised such a pre- 
sumption of falsehood in the minds of the Court that the jury, 
with the Judge’s fullest assent, stopped the case, and declared 
the husband guilty of cruelty, and the wife not guilty of any- 
thing. Society, it is evident, confirms the decision. It is vain 
to say, as will be said, that in a lower grade the first verdict 
might have been different. There are two civilisations in 
England, and juries, like everybody else, have to weigh the 
fitting conduct for each of them. 


Charles Wells, engineer, who won £40,000 at Monte Carlo— 
or, at all events, told the telegraphic agents that he did—was on 
Tuesday condemned by the Central Criminal Court to eight 
years’ imprisonment, for obtaining money on false pretences. 
His plan was as old as the hills, being the alchemists’ trick with 
a variation to suit the hour. He (Wells) did not say hecould make 
gold, but he did say he could patent inventions which would 
yield hundreds of thousands of pounds, which he would make 
over to any one who would pay him in advance a few thousands. 
Like the alchemists, he approached people with money and 
education, and found them just as credulous and greedy as 
the poor and ignorant. Miss Phillimore, who advanced him 
£17,000 at least, is much scolded by the Press; but Wells 
probably got less from her than Cagliostro received from 
the Duc de Richelieu, and at least one Bishop paid that 
adventurer more than Mr. W. C. Trench, though he advanced 
Wells £6,000. Wells all the time, of course, was living in 
luxury, which also was the plan of the old adepts, who under- 
stood very well that human credulity is not tempted by 
poverty, but by the appearance of boundless resources. The 
belief in the wealth-producing power of patents betrayed by all 
the victims is a eurious symptom of the age. Asarule, a patent 
absorbs money, and yields none; but a few patentees have 
realised fortunes—generally for others—and the majority 
cannot get rid of the impression produced by those stories. 


The polling at the Banffshire election took place on Wed- 
nesday, and the result was declared on Thursday. The 
Gladstonian candidate, Sir W. Wedderburn, was successful, 
3,166 votes being given for him, and 2,395 for his opponent, 
Mr. J. A. Grant. The analysis of the figures, however, is 
favourable to the Unionists, and shows, what the general 
figures of 1892 also showed, namely,—that Scotland is 
steadily drifting away from Mr. Gladstone. In 1886, the 
Home-rule majority in Banffshire was 1,289 ; in 1892, 869; and 
now only 771. This is an inclined plane with a very rapid 
slope. A good deal has been said about the absence of 
Gladstonian fishermen, weather-bound in the Orkneys; but 
the total poll seems to make this unlikely. The Gladstonians 
polled 873 more votes than they did in 1892, and the Unionists 
971 more. 

Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
MADAME COTTU’S CHARGE. 


7 a are not going well for the Government of 

France. There is an impression in London, derived 
partly from the correspondents’ letters, partly from the 
vote of Tuesday in the Chamber, that the incident of 
Madame Cottu does not matter; but we suspect it will be 
found to matter a great deal. Madame Cottu, wife of the 
incriminated Director of the Panama Canal, and a lady 
against whom no one says anything except that she is 
clever, swore positively before the Court which is trying 
the bribers and some of the bribed, that she was invited 
to call on M. Soinoury, official head of the Detective 
Department, that she did call, and that M. Soinoury, in 
cautious terms, offered to secure her husband’s liberty if 
she would furnish documents, or copies of documents, in- 
criminating the Right in the charges of bribery by the 
Panama Directors. This is a statement of the gravest 
kind, implying a much worse charge against the Minister 
implicated than one of taking bribes. That might have 
been the act of an individual over-pressed by poverty, or 
over-tempted by a sudden offer, and though unforgivable 
even in French minds, arouses in French minds something 
in the nature of pity. It is so hard, they say, to be great 
in Paris, and yet have nothing to spend. On the other 
hand, to promise a swindler pardon if he will only charge the 
rival party with complicity, is an act of voluntary wicked- 
ness indicating a political malignity such as, even in France, 
with its deep political cleavages, is considered monstrous. 
Naturally the charge was at once denied, and M. 
Bourgeois, Minister of Justice, against whom it was 
brought, resigned his portfolio in order to give his denial 
its full weight,—that is, we imagine, he resigned in order 
that nobody should suspect him of telling lies from any 
reasons of State. Otherwise we do not see why he could 
not have given his testimony as Minister. His denial con- 
vinced the Court of Assize, and obtained him an acquittal 
from the Chamber ; but though quite sufficient as regards 
himself, it does not to any extent extricate the Govern- 
ment. In the first place, Madame Cottu has no interest 
in making up the statement, which will not release her 
husband, and may secure for him much worse treatment 
within his prison. In the second place, M. Soinoury, in 
his evidence, admitted implicitly that the charge was true, 
alleged that promises in return for information were part 
of the regular machinery of his department, and main- 
tained that his business was to act on his suspicions, and 
that he suspected the Right. And, in the third place, the 
Government, immediately after his conversation with 
Madame Cottu, gave him promotion, immediately after 
his evidence dismissed him, and are now, it is reported, 
promising him the first vacant Prefecture, perhaps lest in 
his exasperation he should be dangerously frank. The 
account of the incident, therefore, which presents itself to 
any impartial observer’s mind is that Madame Cottu, 
aware that M. Bourgeois, as Minister of Justice, had 
ordered the prosecutions, and unaware that M. Soinoury 
is under the Ministry of the Interior, blundered into 
a belief that the promise came from M. Bourgeois, 
but that M. Soinoury did make the promise, though 
not in terms, and that he knew perfectly well that if 
he succeeded he would be held to have acted with ex- 
ceeding adroitness and fidelity. Indeed, he was so held, 
and was promoted. We say this will be the belief of im- 
partial observers ; but Frenchmen, and especially Parisians, 
cannot just now be included in that description. They 
are really crazy, in the ordinary medical sense, with sus- 
picion. They believe, and if Members of the Right, they 
believe with their whole hearts, that Madame Cottu has 
told the simple truth, except perhaps as regards the in- 
dividual Minister, that M. Soinoury had direct Ministerial 
authority, which, if finally dismissed, he would reveal ; and 
that consequently the Cabinet contains and shields a Minis- 
ter who is malignantly bad. So terribly has passion risen, 
that the Ministry itself was expected on Tuesday to fall; 
that the Chamber refused a disciplinary order asked for 
by its President—it is said under some mistake—and that 
M. Ribot, though protected by the decision of the Assize 
Court in favour of M. Bourgeois, only carried his vote of 
confidence by 297 votes to 228. Those 228 Deputies must 
believe the Government not only to be honeycombed with 





corruption, but, as M. Ribot himself said, « ; 
famous.” The Chamber itself is, in fact, so aon 
with suspicion, so utterly devoid of confidence in anybod 
except M. Ribot personally, that it is unfitted to do i 
work, which has necessarily become from the - s “i 
stances almost judicial. Itis perfectly capable—we do a 
say it in jest, but in sadness—of turning a Government 
out because of an accusation, and of appointing a Com 
mission afterwards to inquire whether there was anythin : 
in it. One understands, as one reads, what an accusation 
meant under the Convention, and how deceut but timid 
Deputies in that body could be found to vote that juries 
when evidence failed, might content themselves with their 
own moral conviction. The present Deputies are actin 
now on their own moral convictions, often rightly, but 
often wrongly also; and though the old blood-thirst is not 
there, they sentence men to civil execution with a haste 
which, even to Englishmen, who hate pecuniary corrup- 
tion, is both ominous and disgusting. 

The consequence of this state of affairs is much graver- 
than at first appears. Be it remembered that, since the 
defeat of 1870, there is literally nothing left standing in 
France with a strong hold upon the public mind except 
the representative body. There is no Throne, no great: per- 
sonage, no leader, and no party in which the whole country. 
or a working majority of it, honestly confides. Nobody 
cares about the Senate, M. Carnot is believed to have shut 
his eyes when they should have been kept open, and each 
successive Cabinet is regarded as a knot of rascals, with 
honest men entangled in it. Even the Press has lost such 
authority as it had, for all accusers alike declare it to be 
corrupt, and all defenders alike protect only this or that. 
individual journalist. There are, we trust, honest news- 
papers left in Paris; but the taint has been fearfully wide- 
spread. The Chamber, therefore, is all in all; and now 
that the Chamber is full of scenes and menaces and almost 
revolutionary outbursts of passion, statesmen will not 
place their reputations at its mercy. ‘There has always 
been some trouble in forming an Opportunist Government, 
for the “ plain men” in whom France delights to trust 
are not much gifted with governing powers, many of them 
sympathising with the unhappy Deputy whose defence 
before the Court this week was, “Does the jury really 
believe that anybody, even the Panama directors, would 
think me worth buying?” Their jealousies, too, are as 
bitter as those of Generals under the Empire, many a com- 
bination breaking down simply because M. Y could not, 
and would not, take an appointment lower than the one 
offered to M. Z——. Now, therefore, that so many are 
corrupt, and so many more are believed to be so, the task of 
forming any Government at all becomes one of almost ir- 
superable difficulty. Nobody will take office to be crushed 
in a day by anaccusation ; and the few men who are beyond 
that possibility—there are some still—lack moral courage, 
and stand aside to let the storm pass by. It is literally 
true that M. Ribot could not find a Minister of Justice, 
and telegraphed to M. Bourgeois, who was at Brussels, a 
threat that, if he did not come and fill the vacancy, he 
would himself resign, and so, he implied, let the deluge 
in. We are not exaggerating in the least. The Govern- 
ment cannot find men whom it dare appoint to hold port- 
folios, for the Republic is temporarily dismanned; and 
if M. Ribot resigned, the President would have just three 
alternatives before him,—his own resignation, which might 
produce anarchy, if the streets rose against M. Jules 
Ferry ; a Ministry of Affairs—that is, a Ministry of clerks 
from the departments, which would be only a stop-gap ; 
and an appeal to the people, for which M. Carnot seems 
to lack the energy. There are no other resources, except 
the Dissolution, which would not necessarily bring up a 
majority of the Right, or of Moderates, or of “men of 
sense,” but might bring up a miscellaneous crowd of new 
men, most of them very young, all unused to governing, 
and all requiring to be licked into shape by some strong 
and popular Republican leader, who is,—where? English- 
men think a Dissolution always a panacea; but they have 
never had Parliamentary decay to meet, and do not 
know what it means to distrust all governing persons 
almost equally. Imagine our Parliament solely composed 
of men regarded by the country as Tories regard the 
Irish Nationalists ! 

We cannot wonder that, under these circumstances, ex- 
perienced statesmen in France—men, too, committed to 
Parliamentary Republicanism—should be in a most pes- 
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‘misti d, distrustful of all parties, and unable to 
pomp opinions as to what a day may bring forth. They 
c not afraid of Monarchy, for there is no Monarch ; 
8 are not afraid of Bonapartism, for there is no Napo- 
ican . they are not afraid, to our surprise, of the Army, 
for the Army has no candidate, an watches gloomily 
put quietly the moral ruin which is falling upon the 
Civil Power. They are afraid of the unknown, of the 
man, the accident, the occurrence which in France always 
axrives to disconcert all calculations, and _compel a 
Godless race to fall back on submission to destiny as the 
only practical course. ‘They may be right or wrong, 
put they are very much in earnest; and we confess that, 
iudging by the li ght which history affords, we are disposed 
Jather to agree with their half-expressed fears than with 
those who expect to-morrow to be as yesterday. If this 
régime is not rotting down into an unhonoured grave, there 
is not much to be learned from French history. Nobody 
is devoted to it, nobody believes in it, and, above all, 
nobody fears it. It is as “suspect ” as an aristocrat under 
the Terror, with this additional complication, that there is 
no one to send it to the guillotine, and so at least make an 
end. A slow people like the English or the Germans 
might stagger along, and clear away obstacles one by one, 
send proved bribees to the galleys and suspected bribees 
into retirement, and so rehabilitate the Parliamentary 
Republic; but that a people like the French, with their 
hatred of suspense, their capacity for limitless suspicion, 
their universal suffrage, and their Army, will pass through 
the crisis without an explosion of some kind, is, we con- 
fess, to us almost past believing. The Republic may not 
perish, but the régime will. 





THE FIRST UNIONIST VICTORY. 


NY politician of experience who read carefully the 
A debate of yesterday week on the motion for a 
Saturday sitting, must have seen, both in the figures of 
the various divisions and the speeches delivered on the 
opposite sides of the question, that the minority would 
carry the day and get the second reading postponed till 
after Easter,—not by the brute-force of obstruction, but 
by the effect which their reasons and their whole attitude 
produced on the minds of their opponents. Even the 
study of the line taken by the most sincere and enthu- 
siastic of the supporters of the Government left, on the 
present writer at least, precisely the same impression. One 
of the best of the representatives of these enthusiastic 
and earnest supporters of Mr. Gladstone is Mr. H. E. 
Hoare, M.P. for the Chesterton Division of Cambridge- 
shire, whose letter to the Westminster Gazette was re- 
ferred to by the Speaker on Monday night in the course of 
the speech in which he dealt with Mr. Conybeare’s still less 
excusable letter. Mr. Hoare, as the Speaker very justly 
observed, may properly be regarded as a new Member 
in whom an act of “youthful indiscretion” is pardonable, 
and should be pardoned. There is something decidedly 
attractive in the eagerness of his conviction that his 
righteousness exceeds the righteousness of the Parlia- 
mentary Scribes and Pharisees, and that he is contending 
against the bondage of those “‘ accursed precedents,” as he 
calls them, in the withes of which he finds the House of 
Commons bound hand and foot. But what is Mr. Hugh 
E. Hoare’s assumption? It is that he and his colleagues 
of the majority were sent to the House especially to get 
the Newcastle programme embodied in legislation ; that all 
those who were sent to the House to oppose the Newcastle 
programme are mere obstructionists ; that they ought to 
be voted down after “‘a debate of a few minutes,” because 
every minute which is lost in redressing those fearful 
wrongs which Parliament could redress, and preventing 
the death of those victims of social injustice whom Par- 
liament by its reforms could save, is a minute heavy 
with the responsibility of misused opportunity. We do 
not in the least quarrel with a young man of Mr. Hoare’s 
standing for adopting enthusiastic views of this description. 
But we should wish him to consider whether, holding 
such views as these, he would not be much better employed 
in trying to get rid of representative institutions which 
are based on a totally different class of assumptions, than in 
trying to wrench the House of Commons from its natural 
work to action of a character so utterly inconsistent with 
deliberative and representative government of any kind. 
Does Mr. Hoare veils think that an Assembly intended to 





“ transact” debates in five or ten minutes, would be pro- 
vided with a minority of more than 310 Members, the 
majority itself not counting so many as 360? It is per- 
fectly obvious that in a House almost equally divided in 
opinion, swift and resolute action is not the chief object to 
be gained. If that were the chief result to be attained, 
the Constitution would require the Legislature to be weeded 
of its strong minority before the business of legislation 
began. The bare majority would be used to elect a small 
Committee consisting of persons entirely agreed as to the 
object in view, instead of being required to debate in the 
presence of a minority all but as large as itself. Mr. Hoare 
should devote himself to the task of winnowing the Legis- 
lative Assembly, not simply of its “accursed precedents,” 
but of its “accursed” minority, before he attempts 
to ride roughshod over it after the fashion of his 
own eager and impetuous advice. If the Speaker 
had permitted him to move the Closure at the time when 
he interposed on Friday week, and had pursued the same 
policy on other occasions, we may be quite sure of this, 
that the Speaker would not have remained the Speaker 
long. Nothing more inconsistent with the whole form 
and meaning of British political institutions than the 
wish which Mr. Hoare openly avows to extinguish discus- 
sion on constitutional issues of the most momentous kind, 
was ever conceived in the brain of an enthusiastic Demo- 
erat. If Mr. Hoare’s policy is to succeed, he must transform 
our institutions first, and not attempt to enforce it by means 
of an Assembly, very nearly half of which is totally 
opposed to his politics, and almost all to his sanguine and 
despotic views. 

In point of fact, nothing could show better than the 
debate itself how entirely unconstitutional was the design 
of rushing through the second reading of the Home-rule 
Bill at the pace at first proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and 
now prudently abandoned in conformity with the better 
judgment of the House of Commons. In the first place 
the Government’s majority dwindled from 44 to 2, 22, 
and 21 in the different divisions, a sure sign that even Mr. 
Hoare’s own Gladstonian colleagues were not at all disposed 
to accept his views of five or ten minutes’ debates on issues 


\so difficult and of such overwhelming importance. In 


the next place, Mr. Gladstone had not a word to say 
in reply to the statement that, whatever might be the 
truth of his contention that after seven years’ agitation 
the House of Commons had been directly commissioned to 
prepare a Home-rule Bill, there is no question with which 
the constituencies are less familiar than the difficulty of so 
preparing it as to combine the preservation and safety of 
the Union with the concession of a provisional autonomy 
to Ireland, and that they have not yet made up their 
minds upon, or even been as yet familiarised with, the ques- 
tion of the possibility of combining these two very different 
objects in a single measure. The matter is, indeed, so 
difficult, that Mr. Gladstone, in his opening speech, con- 
fessed the difficulty in the most candid manner, and even 
intimated that his own judgment does not, on the whole, 
go with the so-called solution which his Bill adopts. 
Now what can be said of the statesmanship of a party 
which, after this remarkable admission, thinks it unreason- 
able to ask for the delay of the second reading over the 
Easter holidays, in order that the country may get some 
notion of the extraordinary expedient by which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Bill,—not Mr. Gladstone himself,—proposes to meet 
the great political crux of the situation? Can anything be 
more reasonable than Mr. Chamberlain’s demand that before 
the second reading is passed the country shall have time 
to consider this new and startling proposal for turning on 
and turning off Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament 
as you would turn on or turn off the supply of an electric 
current to a number of electric lamps? Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, treats that as a wholly secondary question, as an 
expedient with which the Committee is concerned, and not 
the House itself in a second-reading debate. But is there 
the least evidence that the country takes the same view ? 
Is there not, on the contrary, a very strong presumption 
that this country, at least, takes a quite different view ? 
Great Britain as a whole is opposed to Home-rule, and, as 
we believe, opposed to it just because it does not think 
that the supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament can 
be practically reconciled with the concession of autonomy 
to Ireland. England, taken alone, is strenuously opposed to 
Home-rule, and opposed to it for this very reason. What 
can be more reasonable, more moderate, than the demand 
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that the constituencies, as distinguished from the House of 
C»mmons, shall have the opportunity of considering,—we 
do not say fully, for no Easter holiday is sufficient for its 
full consideration,—but in part with their representatives, 
whether the arrangement proposed is workable at all, 
and, if not, whether it is not far better to give up an im- 
practicable plan, than to attempt a solution so full of 
insurmountable difficulties? Why, as Mr. Goschen showed 
in his short but unanswerable speech, Mr. Gladstone him- 
self is so little prepared for a solution of the difficulties, 
that he has left important schedules blank as yet, and 
did not even propose to fill them all up till the eve of the 
second reading, or “ immediately after” it. And yet he 
wanted the country to accept in principle, and in the dark, 
a measure of which it has not yet discussed even briefly 
the practicability and safety. And his only argument for 
doing this is that there are so many other important 
measures for which the party which he represents are 
urgent. No doubt there are; and why, then, did he 
not bring forward one of the least controversial of 
them for second reading before Easter,—the Registra- 
tion Bill for example,—instead of trying to force 
the House to pass the second reading of the most 
important measure of all, and that, too, the very one on 
which the United Kingdom is most utterly divided, while 
both England and Great Britain are definitely opposed 
to its essential principle? The first victory which the 
Unionists have won,—Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to the 
demand of the Opposition for the delay of the second 
reading of the Home-rule Bill till after Easter,—has been 
won wholly through the intrinsic reasonableness and 
moderation of their demand. Mr. Hoare and the en- 
thusiasts who agree with him must not only reform the 
House of Commons, but must reform it wholly away, 
before they can get rid of the “accursed precedents ” 
which have given the Unionists this significant and 
ominous triumph. 





THE WEIGHT OF IRISH AUTHORITY AGAINST 
IRISH HOME-RULE. 


R. GLADSTONE’S refusal to see the deputation 
from the commercial men of the three Southern 
provinces of Ireland who came to protest against his 
Home-rule Bill, was, we think with Lord Salisbury, 
injudicious. Mr. Balfour may have been right in regarding 
it as no subject for wonder, just as it is certainly no sub- 
ject for wonder when men shrink from doing what they 
greatly dislike. But none the less, it is often highly 
injudicious to shrink from doing what one greatly dis- 
likes,—for example, to shrink from the only surgical 
operation which may perhaps prolong life. Whatever we 
may think of Mr. Gladstone’s obligation towards the 
Home-rule Bill, however true it may be that it is now too 
late for him to abandon it,—unless, indeed, as a heroic act 
of political recantation like Cranmer’s, “ This is the hand 
that offended,’—it was surely Mr. Gladstone’s true policy 
to listen patiently to what the deputation had to say, and to 
let the world see that, so far from being convinced by it, he 
still held that commercial prosperity for Ireland would cling 
to the skirts of the Nationalist policy. His strong disin- 
clination to face the voice of the commercial men in Munster, 
Connaught, and Leinster, who echo the opinion of Ulster and 
Belfast, was the confession of a human weakness which the 
Prime Minister would certainly have done well to conquer 
andignore. Here were men from the chief centres of trade 
in Dublin, Cork, and Galway, affirming that the Home- 
rule Bill would be better termed a “ Home-ruin Bill,” and 
Mr. Gladstone, instead of composedly listening to all they 
had to say, and replying to it in the spirit in which Mr. 
Parnell would have replied, intimates that he has nothing 
to say which would really weigh effectually against their 
judgment in the scales of public opinion. We have no 
doubt that this was true; but it is a kind of truth which 
is disastrous to his cause, and which he was certainly 
not wise in giving the public the right to record against 
him. When men in the position of the Governor of the 
Bank of Ireland, the Secretary of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce, the Chairman of the chief Irish railway, one 
of the chief iron and coal owners and steamship owners 
of Cork, and a score of others, lift up their voices against 
the Home-rule Bill, as fatal to the growth of Irish pros- 
ine da and still more fatal to the reign of justice and 
iberty in Ireland, to shut your ears to their testimony 








is a virtual admission that you have no ade 
to make. Such men, even if they were Inistake 
are great authorities to whom a reply igs positive ; 
due, unless judgment against you is to go by default 
These are not the spokesmen of Ulster, though they 
echo the convictions of Ulster. They are the ve y 
men who, if commerce is to flourish in Munster Con 
naught, and Leinster, as a consequence of Home-rule, 
should find what we may call their commercial feelers, 
their mercantile antenne, showing themselves duly sensi. 
tive to the prospective change; and yet, so far from 
anticipating a new life in the commerce of the Eastern 
Southern, and Western provinces of Ireland as likely to 
result from the great transformation scene, they gaze in 
blank despair at the prospect, and declare that the 
see in it only a general collapse and ruin. Surely * 
there is such a thing as authority at all in relation to 
Irish commerce, these are the authorities to whose state- 
ments a well-considered reply was absolutely essential 
As the deputation say, they do not represent any one 
religious or any one political attitude of mind. They re. 
present all religions, Catholic as well as Protestant, and 
various political schovls, Liberal as well as Conservative. 
But they are all agreed upon this, that Home-rule meang 
Home-ruin. 

And they do not stand alone. Ulster, and especially Bel- 
fast, with its vast contributions to the financial resources 
of Ireland, does more than echo these convictions. It anti- 
cipated the expression of these convictions. Nor is Ulster 
the only powerful voice which confirms them in their view, 
There is but one great Church, and that one a Church 
whose clergy is almost entirely derived from the peasantry 
of Ireland, which disputes those convictions. The Disestab- 
lished Church of Ireland is unanimous in regarding Home- 
rule as fatal to religious freedom. The Presbyterian and 
Wesleyan bodies, both powerful in Ireland, and bodies which 
have no special love for the Episcopalians, are heartily 
with the Disestablished Church in this matter. Again, 
the whole class of the nobility and gentry all over Ireland, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, share to the full the dismay 
which the leaders of commerce so frankly express. There is 
not a great name amongst the Irish Peerage or Irish pro- 
prietors, ranged on the side of Home-rule. All the learning 
of Ireland, all the great representatives of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and by far the most weighty names of the Queen’s 
University and the Royal Irish University are ranged on 
the same side. Irish literature and Irish art and Irish 
medicine can hardly produce a single considerable name 
that lends its weight to Home-rule. Even of the great 
Irish lawyers, for every one that can be quoted on the 
side of Home-rule, three at least could be quoted on the 
other side. It may be said without hesitation that the 
higher education of Ireland is, as a whole, quite as hos- 
tile to Home-rule as Irish commerce. When we have 
admitted that the Irish Catholic priesthood and the 
Irish peasantry are in favour of it, we have exhausted all 
the authority on that side. For the rest, the aristociacy, 
the learned bodies, the Churches, the commerce, and the 
Roman Catholic culture of Ireland, are all panic-struck at 
the mere prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. 

Now why should this be, if that Bull is really a great 
step in the direction of Irish patriotism? It has not been 
so in former times, when a fair proportion of both Pro- 
testant and Catholic authorities, and a fair proportion of 
the commercial interests of Ireland, has always been ranged 
on the side of Irish independence. But now there is hardly 
a distinguished name, beyond those of a few Gladstonian 
lawyers, which can be quoted as belonging to the Anti-Par- 
nellite or the Parnellite ranks. Has all the poetry and culture 
of Ireland turned anti-patriotic? Is all the commerce bribed 
by England? Is eloquence so distinctively Irish as that 
of the Bishop of Derry, poetry so distinctively Catholic 
as that of Aubrey de Vere, commercial greatness so gener- 
ously identified with St. Patrick’s Cathedral in Dublin 
as Lord Iveagh’s, all tainted with treachery to the 
cause of Ireland? Surely this singular unanimity 
outside the ranks of the Irish peasantry and the Irish 
Catholic priesthood, ought to make some impression on 
Mr. Gladstone. Why does Irish genius, and even Irish 
Catholic genius, speak out so decisively against the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone? Nor is there any reason why Trish 
Protestant genius, or Irish Anglican genius, should all 
kick against Home-rule, if Home-rule really promises 
Ireland a new career and a vivid national life. The genius 
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of Alsace, whether Catholic or Protestant, did not speak 
out for Germany when Germany reclaimed Alsace. The 
commerce of Alsace did not speak out for Germany in 
1871. There is only one intelligible reason why the 
authority of Trish culture and Trish commerce is all 
against Mr. Gladstone, and that is, that nature and fact 
are against him, and that the Irish democracy, blinded by 
the hope of getting the land at nominal values, are simply 
in the wrong. That is why he cannot face the testimony 
which so loudly and so convincingly repudiates his “ Home- 
ruin Bill” and prophesies a great Irish catastrophe if it 
should ever become law. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE CHANNEL 
TUNNEL. 


HE Government are very much in the wrong about 
T the Bill authorising the construction of the Channel 
Tunnel. They have given notice that they will not oppose 
it, but will consider it an open question, and have given it 
in such a way as to leave the impression that they are, on 
the whole, favourable to the project. Mr. Gladstone 
certainly is; and the majority of the Cabinet, including 
all the Radicals, usually follow his lead. The effect of 
this course of action is that the Government resigns the 
leadership, and has, in fact, no opinion upon a Bill which, 
of all the measures introduced during this century into 
Parliament, may have the most direct effect upon the 
position and future history of the country. Even if the 
Bill is a good one, as its advocates pretend, it must enor- 
mously decrease the historic insularity of Great Britain, 
must facilitate and greatly develop non-commercial 
intercourse with the Continent, and must socially 
make of Great Britain an outlying annexe of France, 
constantly affected by French opinion, swarming with 
French visitors, and gradually feeling a disposition to 
respond to every French change. It is nonsense to say 
that a sea-passage can effect no moral separation, when we 
see the separation it has effected between Ireland and 
Great Britain, which, if joined together, would have be- 
come morally fused. If, on the other hand, the Bill is, as 
we contend, a bad Bill, it directly affects the security of 
the Kingdom, and, what is almost worse, the belief in that 
security. The ‘silver streak” which has been our pro- 
tection from invasion since Cesar’s time—for Prince Lewis 
was invited over by half the nobles of the realm—will be 
abolished, the Continent and England will be joined 
together, and the security of the island against in- 
vasion by a vastly superior force will depend upon 
two hypotheses,—that the Government of the day will 
have the nerve to blow up the Tunnel, and that its 
English entrance could not be seized by a coup de main. 
Neither of these hypotheses can be relied upon as a cer- 
tiinty. Any Government would be most reluctant to 
destroy such a mass of property, to close the main line of 
communication with the Continent, and to ruin great 
bodies of voters; and we might easily have a Government 
which would postpone its order until it was too late. We 
very much doubt, for example, whether Mr. Gladstone 
could bring himself to give the order, whether he would not 
consider the proposal an outrage on civilisation; whether 
he would not argue that the order would dissolve for ever 
the “bond of hearts” between us and the French; and 
whether he would not insist before the Tunnel was destroyed 
on a Commission of Inquiry to ascertain whether such 
destruction might not involve the drowning of some un- 
armed, or even friendly, persons,—railway navvies, for 
example, collected by the Company to resist the destruc- 
tion of their property. The British Government is, for 
certain purposes, one of the strongest, as well as the most 
competent in the world; and we should be sorry to be a 
resident of Pekin if an English order, approved by a 
Cabinet, had directed its destruction ; but when it is need- 
ful to take life under circumstances that the masses realise, 
it shrinks back, temporises, and usually gets into a position 
in which it has at last to kill twice as many people. As to 
the second hypothesis, that the English end of the Tunnel 
could never be seized, it is rejected by every expert, 
they all declaring, soldiers and sailors alike, that it 
could be seized and held for the necessary six hours 
by a certain sacrifice of soldiers’ lives, about which no 
Continental General of repute would think even for five 
minutes. A man of that kind does not advertise a skirmish 
in which a Major has died as a serious affair, but reckons up 








the number of scldiers, say fifteen thousand, that will suffice 
for the blow, calculates how the half of them must fall in the 
six hours to be gained, and orders up three regiments more 
to the invading army, to fill up the gap caused by the 
“necessary sacrifice.” Napoleon would have thrown away 
a corps d’armée on the mere chance of such a coup, and 
the Emperor Nicholas actually proposed a similar one 
against Constantinople, and was only dissuaded by evidence 
that his gigantic forlorn hope would be left in air,—just 
the contingency which the existence of the Tunnel would 
prevent. The idea that we should have formal warning is 
opposed to all the facts of history, as Colonel F. Maurice 
demonstrated two or three years ago; and the idea, even 
more prevalent, that the French would never care to attack 
us, is based on ignorance of the first fact of the situation. 
They would attack us to-morrow, even if Egypt were the 
only stake, if they could fight by land, which is precisely 
what Sir E. Watkin’s project will enable them todo. They 
do not care for a war which, under existing conditions, 
must be maritime, and could therefore neither add to the 
glory of their Army, nor secure that for which the nation 
longs,—the restoration of its prestige by victory in a 
pitched battle of the first class. Even, however, if we grant 
that the promoters are right, the project must have the most 
evil effects, for it will promote continual panic, a continual 
interest in all Continental military changes, and continual 
demands for more force to make the island safe against 
a shock which, if it ever occurred, would produce as its 
first consequence universal bankruptcy. Even business 
men hardly realise how completely credit is the foundation 
of English business, or what would be the ruinous effect 
of a week’s panic as to the possibility of invasion,—a 
panic, we mean, with the reasonable foundation which the 
junction of England to the Continent would appear to lay. 
Many such panics would bring us the Conscription as the 
only continuous and perfect defence, and with it a change in 
all our institutions and modes of thought for which the 
Gladstonians, we are certain, donot long. Yet they permit 
the Government of their choice to leave a question like 
this an open one, and to signify that its chief con- 
siders the abolition of the “first line of defence” a 
matter of secondary importance which does not concern 
the Administration, and upon which everybody is at liberty 
to vote as he likes. That seems to us an abrogation of the 
leadership which it is the first virtue of responsible govern- 
ment to maintain. 

We confess that the mental attitude of the average 
Gladstonian towards this and many other questions of the 
same kind is to us something of a perplexity. We do not 
believe in the least in the accusation of want of patriotism, 
so often brought against them by journalists who take no 
trouble, or have not the time, to perceive more than one 
side to any argument. Mr. Gladstone has never shrunk 
from fighting, if necessary—he thought the conquest of the 
Transvaal needless—and would probably oppose, to any 
foreign threat whatever, as determined a front as any 
Englishman could desire. His followers, we believe, are 
entirely of his mind, would fight without hesitation if they 
saw occasion, and are by no means as a body so scrupulous 
about the expansion of the Empire as is occasionally 
alleged. As far as we see, the Empire goes on growing 
in responsibilities as well as area, whoever may happen to 
be in power. There is, nevertheless, a certain indifference 
to the position of the nation in the world, a certain care- 
lessness about preparation, and a certain credulity about 
the attitude of foreign nations, among the followers of 
the Government, which it is not altogether easy to 
account for. It is due, in part, no doubt, to the ignorance 
of the class which usually.elects Gladstonians, and which, 
outside Scotland, is inattentive to foreign questions, and 
indisposed to believe that the maintenance of the Empire 
in any great degree affects its interests. Representatives 
are always most moved by that which moves their con- 
stituents, and weighed down as they are with subjects to 
which they must attend, are almost perforce inclined to 
pass by those on which they are never prodded. In part, 
also, the indifference is due to the great influence among 
the Gladstonians of men wholly devoted to internal affairs, 
who believe at heart that nothing is important except social 
change, and who would cry “ Perish India,” or Britain, too, 
for that matter, rather than do anything which seemed to 
delay the realisation of their own ideals. And part is 
due, we feel certain, to a natural and probably useful 
form of party feeling. A historic accident has made the 
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Tories the chief defenders of high-handed policy, of war, 
of military preparation, and of the expansion of the 
Empire, and their opponents naturally become critics of 
those things, and see the other side of them, which always 
exists and is sometimes neglected, a little too clearly. They 
are apt to put the cui bono question, which, in the sense 
they use it, is not always answerable. We shall not, for 
instance, get “value” out of Uganda, though our right 
there is, in our judgment, one which it would be almost 
infamous to abandon. Still, there is something more 
which is not quite explained by any of these three 
causes, and we incline to attribute it very much to the 
disposition of successive leaders. When Fox is the Liberal 
chief, his party sympathises with France, and in part 
with French aggression; when Palmerston is reigning, the 
same men exult that he maintains the doctrine summed up 
in the words, civis Romanus sum. Lord John Russell, who 
would have fought the whole world if needful, was the idol 
of the Nonconformists; but now they worship Mr. Glad- 
stone, who, though quite willing to maintain old policies— 
or he could not work with Lord Rosebery—is nearly indif- 
ferent to foreign affairs, has never given his mind to 
military arrangements, and though not unwilling to let 
the Empire expand, is sometimes forgetful of the truth 
that war once begun, it is necessary to the national spirit, 
which is the foundation of Empires, that it should ter- 
minate in victory. It is an unfortunate peculiarity of 
temperament in a Dictator; and we trust that many 
Gladstonians will take advantage of the division on the 
subject in the Cabinet, so to swell the majority against Sir 
Edward Watkin, that he shall perceive his evil project to 
be irretrievably lost, at least, for one more Parliament. It 
is only when the country is overbusy that he will obtain 
so much as a hearing ; and England will hardly talk about 
Ireland to the Day of Judgment. 





THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 


ONDAY’S debate on the Evicted Tenants Commission 
was clearly not a waste of time. Both the attack 
and the defence were conducted with marked ability, and 
the country had placed before it in an intelligible form the 
pros and cons of the whole matter. We cannot help 
thinking that the net result of the discussion on any 
reasonable and fair-minded person must be to produce the 
opinion that the Commission has been a complete fiasco. 
That is the word that best expresses it. The whole of 
the transactions connected with the Commission have 
tended to produce the very opposite effect to that intended. 
We believe that Mr. Morley was sincerely anxious to get 
rid of the evicted-tenant difficulty, not only on mere party 
grounds, but in the interests of the United Kingdom, and 
to close the open sore caused by the “ Plan of Campaign.” 
With this desire, it was not unnatural that he should have 
had recourse to the instrument usually employed by an 
English politician faced with an administrative difficulty, 
—a special Commission charged to look at the facts 
all round, and to advise the Government how to act. So 
far all moderate men may agree with Mr. Morley. We 
come next to the sort of Commission Mr. Morley ought to 
have appointed. In England, he would, no doubt, have 
followed the precedent of the Labour Commission, and, 
just as Mr. Tom Mann sits there side by side with the 
great capitalists, he would have appointed a mixed 
body of tenants, or tenants’ friends, and landlords. 
In Ireland, however, party feeling runs too high to 
allow of such an arrangement, and besides, Mr. Morley 
did not want an unwieldy body of this kind, but 
a body which would be able to act quickly, and to make, 
not elaborate and comprehensive reports, but plain practical 
suggestions, suitable to a case of emergency. We hold, 
then, that Mr. Morley, in determining to name a small 
body of Irish officials, presided over by an English Judge, 
committed, in theory at any rate, no error. No doubt it 
would have been wiser not to have chosen an English 
Judge so strongly identified, whether rightly or wrongly, 
by public talk with the Nationalist cause; but that was a 
blunder for which Mr. Morley can, perhaps, be excused. 
It was after this decision as to the character of 
the Commission that Mr. Morley’s really serious mis- 
takes began. Desiring, as we believe he did, to get 
to the bottom of the matter, and sincerely anxious 
to find some means, as he told the House of Commons, 
“to bring landlord and tenant together,” and to close 





the evil book of the “Plan of Campaign,” what should 
he have done? Assuredly he should have argued: ‘ My 
hopes of finding a solution will be entirely frustrated 
unless I can manage to get the landlords to come to the 
Commission, and frankly table their case and their views 
of a proper solution. They are men who believe them. 
selves to have suffered a terrible series of wrongs at the 
hands of the tenants and of the State; who have been 
half-ruined by the state of things in Ireland; who are 
dreadfully afraid that they are going to be still further 
injured by legislation; and who, in a word, are timid and 
suspicious almost to the verge of insanity. Though, per- 
sonally, I may not sympathise with their fears, and ma: 

believe them to have been no more injured by the State 
than the landlords of Wiltshire or Essex, I must be, beyond 
everything, careful not to alarm them. Accordingly, the first 
principle of my Commission must be to accord them the 
fullest ability to state, not only their own case, but to criti- 
cise, and, if they can, destroy the case put forward by the 
tenants. No doubt that may, to some extent, cause 
the production of irrelevant matter, but it will re. 
assure the landlords, and will make it very difficult for 
them to go behind the Report when it is produced.’ This 
is how Mr. Morley, essentially a fair-meaning man, might 
have been expected to argue, and how, for his own sake, 
he ought to have argued. Instead of that, he first so con. 
stituted the Commission, and then allowed it to adopt 
such a plan of procedure as to render the landlords 
quite hopeless of justice. The course taken, though no 
doubt very well fitted for an inquiry into some abstract 
subject, such as the incidence of taxation or the muni- 
cipalisation of tramways, was sure to cause alarm and 
indignation in a body like the Irish landlords. It is all 
very well to say that the Commission was not going to try 
anybody or to consider anybody’s conduct. As a matter 
of fact, however, every one felt that the landlords on whose 
estates the “Plan of Campaign” had been in operation, 
were to be put on their trial. Under such circumstances, 
can we be surprised that they refused to do anything 
which might prejudice the ultimate decision of the country 
in their case? The landlords in question felt, and no doubt 
felt rightly, that for them a most serious question of 
property was at stake. No wonder, then, they were 
not satisfied with a form of procedure applicable to 
an investigation into the merits of bimetallism. If they 
went into the inquiry, and, owing to the arrangements as 
to how their case was to be stated, they failed to put their 
position as strongly as it could be put, they felt they might 
lose ground which could never be regained. Who in 
England would take any part in an inquiry into the 
manner in which he had administered a Trust, unless he 
were allowed to submit the case of his accusers to some 
sort of cross-examination? It is asking too much of 
human nature. Hence, when Mr. Justice Mathew had 
made his famous opening speech against Lord Clanricarde, 
and had announced that cross-examination, when allowed, 
would be conducted by, and at the discretion of a Presi- 
dent who had thus taken a partisan view, and not by 
the parties implicated, it was hopeless to expect the land- 
lords to have anything to do with the Commission. But 
if the landlords would not have anything to do with the 
Commission, it was bound to be a fiasco. How could its 
main object—the bringing-together of landlord and tenant 
—possibly be effected, if the landlords were frightened 
away at the very beginning? The resignation of the only two 
Commissioners in whom the landlords had any sort of con- 
fidence, and the unguarded character of many of Sir James 
Mathew’s remarks, completed what the original decision 
as to the method of receiving evidence had begun, and the 
Report of the Commission becomes an absolutely one-sided 
document without the slightest force or moral sanction. 
The most extreme supporters of the Government do not 
really expect that the country will attach any weight to 
recommendations made after hearing only one side, and 
after the other side was given such an excellent excuse for 
stopping away. The Report, then, is so much waste- 
paper. Mr. Morley might just as well have written out 


the recommendations himself. Indeed, he would then 
have had a far better chance of carrying such recommen- 
dations, for they would not have been prejudiced by the 
story of the Commission. That the Commission has proved 
a complete fiasco is, in our opinion, however, by no means 
a subject of rejoicing. We should have preferred, when 
once the Commission was appointed, that the matter 
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should have been thoroughly threshed out, and that the 
case of the landlords, which is absolutely unshakable, 
should have been put before the country. 

How very strong that case is, may be gathered from the 
sworn criticism of the evidence offered at the Commission, 
which has been collected and printed by the Landlords’ 
Convention. The proof-sheets of this sworn criticism in 
regard to the Ponsonby, Lansdowne, and Smith-Barry 
estates—three of the most important “ Plan of Campaign” 
estates—have been placed in our hands, and they show 
how crushing a reply could have been made by the land- 
lords to the evidence offered before the Commission by 
the tenants, had they been allowed to cross-examine. 
Unfortunately, we cannot bring out the strength of the 
landlords’ case without entering into a mass of details 
which would be out of place here. We may say generally, 
however, that this evidence entirely supports the con- 
tention that cross-examination of the tenants’ witnesses 
was essential to a full statement of the landlords’ case. 





FALSE WITNESS. 


N “Patronage,” an admirable though preachy novel 
by Miss Edgeworth, now, we fear, almost forgotten, 
there is one strikingly dramatic scene which we have some- 
where read was suggested to her by a story told at the 
dinner-table by an old Judge. The fortunes of the heroes 
of the tale, four well-born brothers, depend upon the 
invalidity of a deed which they believe to be forged, and 
which they are at last able to challenge in open Court. 
They have, however, very little positive evidence for their 
case, the time which has elapsed is against them, and they 
are baffled by the appearance of the surviving witness to 
the signature, an old and venerable man, with snow-white 
locks, who swears positively to the deed, and whose evidence 
seems unimpeachable. He does not, however, sit down when 
he should, but seeks to strengthen his testimony by a fact 
which would leave no room for doubt. The signer of the 
deed, avers the witness, buried a sixpence in the wax of the 
seal, and it must remain there still. Let the seal be broken, 
and if there is no sixpence, *‘ then call me liar and perjured.” 
The Judge orders the seal to be broken, the sixpence is 
found, and the wrong side is triumphing when the heroes’ 
counsel discovers that the sixpence was struck in a reign pos- 
terior to the date of the deed. Defendant’s counsel throws 
down his brief, the venerable witness faints away, and the 
Judge orders him to be detained, to be prosecuted by the 
Crown for perjury. A scene which, if reporters had Miss 
Edgeworth’s dramatic skill—why has no Irishman made a 
social comedy of the “‘ Absentee ” ?—would have read nearly 
as effective, occurred during the recent trial of Lady Howard 
de Walden for adultery. Among the evidence accumulated 
against that innocent lady was a statement by a servant 
that in June, 1890, her watch, marked with her initials, 
had been found in her alleged lover’s bed-room. That 
looked formidable evidence indeed, till the maker of the 
watch stepped into the witness-box, and proved, by his 
own oath and the testimony of his books, that the watch 
had not been sold to Lady de Walden, and consequently 
not engraved, and consequently not left in any bed-room 
whatever, till six months later. The jury immediately 
stopped the case, and the Judge (Sir F. Jeune), as he pro- 
nounced his decree, probably recollected Miss Edgeworth’s 
story, but he ordered no detention ; and so far as appears, 
the Crown has taken no proceedings whatever. It is 
apparently left to Lady Howard de Walden to institute a 
prosecution if she pleases, at her own expense, just after 
a long trial, and at the risk of again being aspersed by wit- 
nesses similar to those whose idea of truthfulness is 
revealed in the watch incident. , 

We want to know why Parliament, in some lucid 
interval of the Irish discussion, should not improve this 
procedure, making it as easy to obtain punishment for 
perjury as for assault? It is certainly not for want of 
provocation that Judges and law reformers hesitate to 
make a change in the law, or rather, as we should propose, 
an addition to it. By the common consent of all experts, 
perjury is frightfully on the increase. In the Divorce 
Court it seems to be expected, and that not only from co- 
respondents who are defending themselves, or blinded by 
a dishonourable notion of honour, but from witnesses 
who have been employed to ferret out evidence, or who 
have, in the course of business as waiters, chamber- 
maids, or even domestic servants, come across it. They 





are constantly treated by Judges, as well as by counsel, as 
false witnesses, that is, in fact, as purchased perjurers, 
yet they scarcely ever get prosecuted or even formally 
rebuked. It is considered the business, as it is certainly 
the enjoyment, of counsel to find them out, and there, after 
the verdict, the matter rests. Matters are not quite so 
bad in criminal trials, there being still a strong prejudice 
against swearing a man’s liberty or life away; but in the 
Bankruptcy Courts, and in some of the constant trials for 
great and complicated frauds, perjury is sometimes heaped 
on perjury till everybody in Court, except the skilled 
accountant, becomes in a measure bewildered, and the 
jury, when there is one, decide not on the evidence, 
but on the general probabilities of the case and the 
Judge’s, usually obvious, opinion. No one of experience 
will deny that this state of things exists, and it is surely 
one which calls as seriously for the intervention of law- 
makers as the sale of liquor or the registration of intending 
voters. The truth seems to be that, owing to the tremen- 
dous publicity of the day which makes every trial ruinous 
to a reputation, and the vast scale on which all pecuniary 
transactions are conducted, the value of perjury has greatly 
risen in the market, the notoriety of a witness conferring 
on him, besides any fee that may be expected, a kind of 
distinction, and the disposition to “ stick to the horse fifty 
hands high” being thereby greatly developed. Moreover, 
just as the old fear of hell which kept witnesses straight 
is dying away, the causes we have just enumerated 
make trials for perjury burdensome and offensive 
to those who should institute them. They tend to 
inordinate length, they are minutely reported, and they 
cannot be carried through without a vast, sometimes an 
unendurable, expenditure. The disposition is to leave 
witnesses alone, even if they have palpably forsworn them- 
selves, and trust to public opinion rather than again enter 
a Court where anything may be hinted at, and where time 
costs about two guineas a minute. The result in no short 
time will be that perjury will be regarded as a minor 
offence; that a class of professional perjurers will grow 
up, as in India, where witnesses act the scene wanted, lest 
they should contradict one another; and that anappeal to 
the law will be considered, as it is now in many commercial 
cases, too costly, too dilatory, and too uncertain to be 
risked. 

We cannot see why—in addition to the existing law, not 
in supersession of it—there should not be a moderate 
punishment for “ false witness,” to be inflicted either by 
the Court itself in which the perjury has occurred, or by 
a stipendiary Magistrate. Glaring perjury is surely con- 
tempt of Court, if anything is, and we cannot see why it 
should not be punished by the Judge himself who has 
heard the case. If that is too arbitrary, however, let the 
jury assist the Judge, treating the charge as one of the 
“points” on which they are to find a verdict, or, if 
that again is disapproved because Judge and jury 
are in some sense injured parties by the crime, let the 
accused be sent before a Magistrate, and tried exactly 
as he would be for an assault, the Clerk of the superior 
Court, or other official, being the prosecutor. We would 
not make the sentence severe, fixing six months as the 
maximum ; but we would make it both certain and swift, 
there being no necessity to prove a whole body of perjury, 
but only the false witness involved in swearing that the 
sixpence was placed in the seal before the sixpence was 
issued from the Mint. Depend upon it, the great body 
of perjurers would think such an Act atrocious. They 
are not in the least afraid of hell, and they care nothing 
about an Act which is never put in force; but they would 
be in trepidation at the idea of a short trial ordered by a 
Judge, simple evidence that they are false witnesses, and 
the regular sentence, “ three months’ hard.” There would 
be no objection whatever, if the case were grave enough, to 
prosecute under the existing laws; but in dealing with 
such crimes, crimes committed usually, as in Miss Edge- 
worth’s story, by petty agents, it is not the weight of the 
sentence but the certainty of it which really tells. Her 
“venerable witness, William Clerke,”’ would never have 
risked three months of the plank-bed, and the social 
abhorrence which would follow on detection when authen- 
ticated by the Magistrate’s decision. A perjurer is not as 
a rule a bold ruffian to whom three months is nothing, but 
aman with some education, or he could not devise the 
plan, of a sneaking disposition, and intent before all things 
on being comfortable in body. 
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CONVOCATION ON CLERICAL POVERTY. 


4 gr maps are three distinct lines upon which a scheme 
for relieving the poverty of the clergy may move, and 
upon the choice made between them the success of the 
effort will mainly depend. The first is a redistribution of 
the existing wealth of the Church. This plan is much in 
favour with some of the clergy. They complain that 
clerical incomes bear no relation to clerical work or clerical 
experience. A poor parish may have a large population ; 
a rich parish may not have as many units as the other has 
thousands. The poor benefice may be held by a man who 
has spent a life-time in the service of the Church ; the rich 
benefice may be held by a man who was not in orders a year 
ago. How,asks the objector, can we expect the laity to endow 
the Church over again, so long as these anomalies remain 
in being? The answer—the perfectly conclusive answer— 
to this question is simply this. That it may be useless to 
ask the laity to endow the Church over again, while these 
anomalies remain in being, we do not deny; but in that 
case, we must be content to see clerical poverty go 
unrelieved. A redistribution of the wealth of the Church 
will never be effected except by disestablishment. To 
suppose that Parliament would take so vast an under- 
taking in hand merely for the benefit of the clergy, 
implies a simplicity of mind with which it is useless to 
argue. The resistance to be overcome would be of ex- 
traordinary tenacity because, in the eyes alike of patrons, 
incumbents, and parishioners, redistribution would be in- 
distinguishable from confiscation. Ecclesiastical endow- 
ments were not originally given to the Church of England 
as a whole; they were given to the Church in such-and- 
such a parish. Except upon some doctrine analagous to 
that of cy pres, the Church in another parish has no better 
title to them than the Church in another country. Any 
force capable, if necessary, of bringing about this partial 
confiscation would be strong enough when once started to 
bring about total confiscation. 

The second plan is to undertake the relief of individual 
cases of distress among the clergy. This is the plan 
recommended by the report of a committee of the Canter- 
bury House of Laymen and by some of the speakers in 
that house in the short discussion of last week. Mr. 
Henty Morris, for example, objected to the augmentation 
of benefices on the ground that an unmarried man, or a 
married man with a small family, would get as much as 
a married man with a large family. Undoubtedly this is 
true; and it is equally true that a man with private means 
would get as much as a man with no income beyond that 
derived from his benefice. Further, Mr. Morris objected 
to the money given to the poor clergy being called a “ dole,” 
because this term has come into disrepute through the 
operations of the Charity Organisation Society. But what 
else than a “ dole” can money given to the poor clergy be 
called if words are to correspond to things? <A “dole” is 
ordinarily used of gifts in money as contrasted with gifts 
in kind ; and we presume that Mr. Morris does not desire 
that the relief of the poor clergy should take the form of 
loaves or groceries. Money given to a man because he is 
poor is alms, no matter by what fine name we may choose 
to christen it; and our contention is that the poor clergy 
are not proper recipients of alms. They are insufficiently 
paid workers, and the appropriate remedy for such a state 
of things is not the supplementing of their pay by alms, 
but the raising of the pay. The ideas which have found 
what, let us hope, is only a temporary footing in the 
Canterbury House of Laymen, are almost prehistoric. 
They belong to a time when relief in aid of wages was 
thought a proper and charitable way of spending money. 
To-day—at least, so we might have thought—this con- 
ception is altogether out of date. The very dockers would 
reject with contempt a proposal to supplement their six- 
pences by pence given out of charity. Either the incomes 
of the poorer clergy—taking into account all that is ex- 
pected of them—are a fair payment for work done, or they 
are not. If they are, the case for relieving them has 
broken down. They have as much cloth as they deserve, 
and they must be left to discover for themselves how best 
to cut their coats out of it. If they are not, the laity, 
who in the long-run are the paymasters, are not 
paying them enough, and then the remedy is to pay 
them more. An employer who proposed to pay lower 
wages to a man with a small family, or one who 
was known to have money by him, than to a man 








with a large family, or one who had been unable to 
save anything, would soon learn from his workmen that 
wages are a matter of right, not of favour. Why are we 
to assume and encourage in the clergy a want of indepen. 
dence which we should regret in the artisan? Nor is this 
the only objection to the plan of making the relief of the 
poor clergy an act of charity rather than of justice, 
The practical difficulties in the way of the former process 
are immense, and probably insurmountable. When the 
fund raised for the relief of the sufferers by the deprc. 
ciation in the value of glebe came to be distributed, 
there were constant complaints of the inquisitorial 
character of the questions asked. Many of the clergy 
could not be brought to see that men who consent to 
take alms must not hope for exemption from the sift. 
ing process to which every application for relief ought to 
be subjected. What but a highly inquisitorial process 
can weigh not merely the married man against the bachelor, 
or the man with private means against the man without 
private means, but the man with a healthy wife and a 
large family against the man with a small family and a 
sickly wife, or the man with nothing but his benefice 
against the man who has money invested in a doubtful 
Company of which the capital is not fully paid-up? No 
process, indeed, can be inquisitorial enough tc get at the 
exact rights of the several applicants for relief, but even a 
very inadequate process would be found searching enough 
to create excessive irritation among those whom self-respect 
would not allow to make a full disclosure of their circum. 
stances. 

The third plan is to aim, not at relieving the poorer 
clergy, but at permanently augmenting the income of the 
poorer benefices. This plan was so far recognised by the 
House of Laymen, that, instead of receiving the report, 
they adopted an amendment of Mr. Heygate’s to refer it 
back to the Committee for further consideration. In the 
Lower House of the Convocation of York, a report was 
presented which, so far as we can judge without having 
seen the text, accepts frankly the principle that the relief 
given must be given to the benefice, not to the incumbent. 
The immediate and obvious advantage of this course is that 
the facts which have to be dealt with are perfectly well 
known. No inquiries which can give offence are necessary 
to ascertain what is the present value of tithe, or the 
rent for which the glebe is let, or what deductions 
must be made for rates or for money due to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. The discovery of all these facts is a matter of 
figures, not of personalinquiry. The particulars are already 
known to the Diocesan officials; all that remains to be 
done is to tabulate and publish them. If the augmenta- 
tion of benefices had no other recommendation than this, 
it would, to our minds, be a conclusive one, since it would 
ensure, in the distribution of the money raised, the perfect 
fairness which comes from perfect knowledge. The con- 
tributors to the fund would know which are the poorest 
benefices, whereas no amount of care could give them any 
reasonable assurance that they knew who are the poorest 
clergy. But it has, in addition, the inestimable advantage 
of putting the claims for relief on the right ground. The 
simple question that every wealthy layman should put to 
himself is,—Do the beneficed clergy get a fair minimum 
wage for the work they have todo? This question is not 
disposed of by the plea that it is the same’ wage that they 
have always got. In the first place, the plea is not tru, 
for the agricultural depression has made many benefices 
inadequate for the support of the incumbent, that once gave 
their holders at least a livelihood. Tithe now yields 
something like 40 per cent. less than it yielded a genc« 
ration ago, and a glebe farm is not more easily 
let, and does not command any higher rent, than a lay 
farm. In the second place, the plea is not pertinent ; for 
it leaves out of sight the enormous reduction in what are 
called the prizes of the Church. When a cathedral stall 
might be worth £20,000 a year, the inducement to rich 
men to take orders was infinitely greater than it can ever 
be again; and with a clergy which includes many rich 
men, the evil of poor benefices is very much less felt than 
it is with a clergy among whom rich men are necessarily 
few. A race of incumbents to whom it mattered little 
whether their benefices could keep them or not, has now 
given place to a race of incumbents to whom the dis- 
tinction means the difference between living and starving ; 
and this consideration alone should dispose of the cry 
that clerical poverty is no new thing. 
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THE GREEK SPIRIT AND MODERN LIFE. 


ROFESSOR JEBB’S lecture at the Mansion House on 
Saturday, on the fascinating qualities of Greek litera- 

ture and the advantages we should derive from anything 
like popular taste for the classical literatures “in their func- 
tion as humanities,” may, perhaps, as he hopes, start a new 
and better kind of literary taste in this country. Nor do we 
think there is much fo-r of England’s borrowing from the 
Greek literature any of ™.hat light and graceful indifference 
to the deeper realities of life, which Socrates and Plato found 
go much fault with in their day, and strove so earnestly to 
counteract. Still, when Professor Jebb tells us, as if it were 
one of the great recommendations of Greek literature, that 
its greatest poets invest impossible features “with a lan- 
guage so finely moulded upon Nature, that when it clothes a 
narrative of the miraculous, the very outlines of the garment 
disarm suspicion as to the form which they invest,” we are 
disposed to question whether that be as great an advan- 
tage for the form, as it is a disadvantage to the sub- 
stance of the thought which the form thus disguises and 
passes off upon us with a sort of sleight of hand. Pro- 
fessor Jebb tells us, truly enough, that the form of the 
“ Odyssey” is so gracious and persuasive that when we read 
of Circe’s turning the companions of Ulysses into swine, or the 
oxen of the sun-god beginning to bellow upon the spits on which 
their flesh was roasting, we accept those fairy-stories without 
feeling any of the natural spasm of incredulity which the 
same stories told in a less artistic form would excite. Perhaps 
we do; but is such a charm of language, such a fascination in 
style as softens down all the natural objections with which we 
should meet the same statement if made in a plain unvarnished 
form, altogether a recommendation to anything but a poem? It 
is of no consequence, of course, when the matter so presented is 
simply of the nature of a fanciful or poetical marvel. But 
when, instead of presenting us with the childish legends of an 
imaginative people, the same exquisite style presents us with 
a philosophy of life or an wsthetic doctrine full at once of fasci- 
nation and peril, is it quite equally harmless? Professor Jebb 
remarks most justly on the extraordinary flexibility of the 
Greek language. “ How wonderfully,” he says, “ this language 
has achieved the purposes inherent in its own particular genius. 
It is an instrument which responds with happy elasticity to 
every demand of the Greek intellect. The forms which it 
has retained are bright, graceful, flexible. It can express the 
most delicate shades of meaning with an elegant simplicity. 
This power is due not only to its organic structure, but to the 
tact with which words expressing the same general idea have 
been discriminated in its rich vocabulary.” No doubt; and 
it was part of that tact to shade-off terms expressing intel- 
lectual and moral disapprobation into terms expressing intel- 
lectual and moral appreciation, and this, too, so skilfully that 
the person to be persuaded into any particular line of thought 
or course of action could hardly perceive whither it was that his 
thought or conduct was drifting. What does Mr. Pater tell 
us of those tendencies of the Ionic mind and character against 
which Plato found it most needful to protest,—in his new and 
most interesting book on “Plato and Platonism”? The 
sophists, he says, were only the interpreters of the variable 
mind and will of the Athenian public of their day. They had 
truly gauged the calibre of the Athenian character, and, 
seeing that that character suited their purposes exactly, they 
wished to keep it what it was. They saw that the Athenians 
loved novelty, sensibility, wit, liveliness of all kinds, and they 
strove to justify the character of the people to themselves, and 
to encourage them in that taste for change, for the gratification 
of whims, for hazardous political experiments, for new sensa- 
tions of all kinds, for which they were able to invent so 
many ingenious excuses. Heraclitus had taught them that 
perpetual change was the law of the external world, and the 
sophists were determined that perpetual change should be as 
much the law of the Athenian character as of outward things, 
Mr. Pater represents the sophists as sayin to themselves,— 
“We'll make you and your thoughts as fluid, as shifty, as 
things themselves ; will bring you like some perfectly accom- 
plished implement to this carrizre owverte, this open quarry for 
the furtherance of your personal interests in the world.” 
And, adds Mr. Pater : “ If old-fashioned principle or prejudice 
be found in the way, who better than they could instruct one, 
not how to minimise or violate it,—that was not needed nor 





perhaps desirable, regarding what was so useful for the control 
of others,—not that; but to apply the intellectual solvent to 
it in regard to one’s self? ‘It will break up—this or that 
ethical deposit in your mind. Ah, very neatly, very prettily, 
and disappear, when exposed to the action of our perfected 
method. Of credit with the vulgar as such, in the solitary 
chamber of the aristocratic mind, such presuppositions, pre- 
judices or principles, may be made very soon to know their 
place.’” In other words, that exquisite flexibility of the Greek 
language and genius was the most perfect of all mediums for 
the inculcation of that universal scepticism which removes 
every solid barrier in the way of popular caprice and of new 
sensational excitements. 


Now, we are far from asserting that the return in England 
to the study of Greek literature and language is at all likely to 
have the same effect on our popular teachers here. Perhaps 
our popular genius is too far removed from the genius of the 
Greeks, to admit of any such effect being produced even 
through the secondary agency of popular orators, though it is 
worth remembering that certainly Greece and Greek litera- 
ture were credited with having produced this relaxing effect 
on the practical genius of Rome, which was in many respects 
the England of the classical world. For our own parts, we 
should hope more from the effect of the lucid intellectual 
vision of the Greek thinkers, than we should fear from the 
contagious influence of their light-hearted excuses for per- 
petual novelty and sensational political experiment. At the 
same time, it is but prudent to remind ourselves, when we 
are taking a new departure in the direction of studying the 
Athenian genius and the Athenian tongue, that we are 
familiarising ourselves with the literature of the people whose 
writings still stand at the head of all the literatures of earth; 
that literature and life are very different things; that there 
are qualities which go to make a great literature which rather 
detract from the greater qualities of practical life; and that 
especially as regards politics, by which, with such a people as 
the English, the effect of all literary influences is naturally 
gauged, we have very little to learn from Greece, and a good 
deal to lose by imitating, instead of taking warning by, the 
example of Greece. And especially at a moment when 
for the first time we are feeling the full influence of democ- 
racy in England, we ought to think once, to think twice, to 
think three times, to use Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated phrase, 
before following in the wake of the brilliant but rash and 
short-lived democracy which bloomed and died within a few 
short generations of men. 

Professor Jebb quotes Mr. Gladstone’s glowing panegyric 
on the bright, definite, and lustrous world to which Homer 
introduces us, for Mr. Gladstone thinks that to pass from that 
world to the practical world of to-day is like passing from 
what Matthew Arnold has called “the pure lines of an Ionian 
horizon, the liquid clearness of an Ionian sky,” to the dim 
grey world of our East-windy climate. That is very true, but 
has not Mr. Gladstone himself, in his political career, been 
insensibly as much influenced by the wilfulness and caprice 
of the Athenian democracy, as he has by the clearness and 
brightness of the literary genius of Athens? Has he not 
followed as eagerly in the steps of Grote’s apology for the 
Athenian politics of Cleon, as he has in those of the imaginative 
genius of the blind bard, who in his blindness still beheld spread 
out before his mind’s eye, ‘‘ the wide prospect, and the Asian 
fen, and Tmolnus’ hill, and Smyrna’s bay?” Has he not 
insensibly glided from admiration of the literary genius of 
the Ionian races, to imitation of that eager political vivacity, 
that wilful conception of freedom, that passionate confidence 
in the sacredness of the popular will, that final appeal 
to the caprice of the ballot-box, that irresponsibility which, 
as Mr. Pater justly tells us, has always been the great vice of 
democracies, against which Plato raised in vain the warning 
voice of the same wonderful genius which made Athens at 
once so fascinating to the world and so blind to the follies 
of her own wild and impetuous political career? We can only 
hope that if the passion for the study of Greek literature is 
to grow amongst our people, that study may have the effect 
of helping us to see with the political eyes of Plato rather 
than with the political eyes of Grote or Gladstone. But 
democracy once in full swing, as it now is in England, has a 
fascination of its own which is only too apt to divert the 
sympathies of imaginative men from the solemn lessons 
of Sophocles and Plato, to the rash example of Cleon and 
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the sophists. The strange glamour of Athenian literature 
has somehow reconciled more minds to the capricious bril- 
liance of Athenian policy, than it has imbued with the genius 
of the poet “ who saw life steadily and saw it whole,” or of the 
great thinker who turned in horror from the vox populi of a 
changeful and unscrupulous city, to gaze on the steadfastness 
and faithfulness of the ideas in the eternal mind. 





THE VARIETY OF INDIAN SOCIETY. 
HE grand difficulty, as any experienced Anglo-Indian will 
tell you, of talking to an Englishman about India, is 
that he always forms a picture of the place in his mind. It 
may be accurate or inaccurate, but it is always a picture. He 
thinks of it either as a green delta, or a series of sun-baked 
plains, or a wild region with jungle and river and farms all 
intermixed ; or a vast park stretched out by Nature for sports- 
men, and sloping somehow at the edges towards highly culti- 
vated plains. It never occurs to him that as regards external 
aspect, there is no India; that the Peninsula so called is as 
large as Europe west of the Vistula, and presents as many 
variations of scenery. East Anglia is not so different from 
Italy as the North-West Provinces from Bengal, nor are the 
Landes so unlike Normandy as the Punjab is unlike the 
hunting districts of Madras. There is every scene in India,— 
from the eternal snow of the Himalayas, as much above Mont 
Blanc as Mont Blanc is above Geneva, to the rice swamps of 
Bengal all buried in fruit trees; from the wonderful valleys 
of the Vindhya, where beauty and fertility seem to struggle 
consciously for the favour of man, to the God-forgotten 
salt-marshes by the Runn of Cutch. It is the same with 
indigenous Indian society. The Englishman thinks of it as an 
innumerable crowd of timid peasants, easily taxed and 
governed by a few officials, or as a population full of luxurious 
Princes, with difficulty restrained by scientific force and care- 
ful division from eating up each other. In reality, Indian 
society is more complex and varied than that of Europe, 
comprising, it is true, a huge mass of peasant-propnietors, 
but yet full of Princes who are potentates and Princes 
who are survivals, of landlords who are in all respects 
great nobles and landlords who are only squireens, of great 
ecclesiastics and hungry curates, of merchants like the 
Barings and merchants who keep shops, of professors and 
professionals, of adventurers and criminals, of cities full of 
artificers, and of savages far below the dark citizens of Hawaii. 
Let any one who thinks Indian society a plain, study for 
an hour Sir Roper Lethbridge’s “ Golden Book of India,” 
just issued by Messrs. Macmillan, and he will give up that 
absurdity at least. It is not a perfect book by any means, 
as its editor himself perceives, but rather the foundation of a 
book to be improved into completeness; but at least it will 
teach any reader that Indian society is not a democracy, that 
amidst all these peasants and officials stand hundreds, or 
rather thousands, of families as distinct from the masses as 
the Percys from English labourers, three hundred of them 
ruling States large or small—one is bigger than the British 
Isles; one only two miles square—three thousand of them 
perhaps who on the Continent would be accounted nobles, 
some with pedigrees like those of the Massimi or the Zichys, 
some only of yesterday; but all as utterly separated from the 
people as a hill from the river at its base. And behind them 
stand other thousands of squires, each with his own family 
traditions, each with hereditary tenantry, each with some 
position and character and specialty which, within fifty miles 
of his home, are as well known as those of the Egertons in 
Cheshire, or the Luttrells in West Somerset. And behind them 
again are millions—literally millions—of families, country and 
urban, with modest means, and little wish for advancement, yet 
freeholders to a man, with histories often which trace back 
farther than those of the Lords, with a pride of their own which 
is immovable, and with characters that for five miles are known 
and reckoned on, and, so to speak, expected, as regularly and 
as accurately as if they were Hohenzollerns in Brandenburg. 
Ask the settlement officers—who alone among Indian officials, 
except sometimes the highest, really know the people—and 
they will tell you that, above the very lowest, no two Indian 
families are alike in rank or character or reputation, or even, 
though that seems so impossible, in means. 
India is socially the very Jand of variety, for in addition to 
all that divides men in Europe, there are three sources of 
reverence which in Europe are dying away,—the reverence 








felt for power, power in its direct sense, the power to order 
you to be beaten, the reverence felt for pedigree, and the 
reverence felt for that which is, as certain to have been decreed 
either by God, or by that unintelligible and immutable Fate 
which even He may not resist. The reverence for all is abso. 
lutely genuine,—that is, is without the alloy of European 
scepticism and dislike of the great; and all three reverences 
are mingled in a way which we despair of conveying to the 
Western mind. There are three hundred Native rulers in 
India possessed, in theory at all events, of the power of life 
and death; certain that, if they give the order, its object will 
fall headless before them, or be spirited away to a dungeon, 
there to remain till the lord’s humour changes. Every one of 
those men is believed by his people, be they many or few, to 
have a right to that power, and to be entitled to use it at 
his own discretion. For his own sake, he should use it wisely, 
lest he should find the next world disagreeable, or, lest hig 
subjects should rebel; but the right is never denied even in 
the heart. The British Government controls it, sometimes, 
though not so often as Englishmen think; but the subjects 
never, except by rebellion, which is not a declaration that the 
power is bad, but the user of the power. The late Gaekwar 
was not unpopular, though he is said to have made his ele- 
phants tread out men’s bowels, often for inadequate offence. 
Power is of God, and to have such power the ruler must, in a 
former life, have heaped up virtues; and the little Mahrattas, 
brave as steel, bowed their heads in genuine loyalty and devo- 
tion. And this, though the Gaekwar bears a name, “ the Herds- 
man,” which, a hundred and fifty years ago, was, we would 
deferentially suggest to Sir Roper Lethbridge, neither more 
nor less than the nickname of the leader of a troop of patriot 
brigands such as followed the founder of the House of Anjou. 
This reverence for power is the true root of the astounding 
variety of names which the Princes have gradually adopted. 
“Nizam” is only “ Administrator,” but it suffices to the most 
powerful King in India. “Dewan” is only “Finance Minister,” 
but it is the title of several rulers. “ Gaekwar,” as we have 
said, is only “ Herdsman,” but the reigning Prince of Baroda 
is as willing to be called that as Maharaja. The power being 
clear, nothing else matters, save only birth, and on this the 
Indian holds, and holds hard, by both theories. Want of 
pedigree does not interfere with the position of the Gaekwar, 
or Sindia, or Holkar, as it did not interfere with the reverence 
felt for Hyder Ali, a corporal’s son, or for Runjeet Singh, a 
village officer; and yet, if pedigree be not the main factor in 
Indian life, all observers alike are at fault. The Maharana 
of Udaipur (Oodeypore) is first among Hindoos, because, 
whether he descends from Rama or not, it is eighteen hundred 
years and more since he, even then head of a family which had 
resisted Alexander, settled down in Rajpootana to reign till 
the Black Era should disappear in the endless progress of time. 
The Maharaja of Travancore certainly reigned, as even Sir 
Roper Lethbridge allows—and he is careful to understate 
legendary pedigrees—in 352 A.D.,and wesee noreason for doubt- 
ing thelocal belief -vhich asserts that even then he sprang of the 
Emperors of Malabar, a family lost in the night of time, and 
because of that descent he is in his own dominions almost 
divine. The Maharaja of Calicut, whom the Natives and 
English alike used to call the “Zamorin,” that is, “the 
Admiral,” because he reigned, like the Deys of Algiers, over 
a pirate fleet, is nearly or quite as old; and sois another Prince, 
eighty-eighth sovereign of his comparatively obscure dynasty. 
But why should we multiply instances when caste itself hangs 
on pedigree, and when in 1857 every mutinous Brahmin 
sepoy who sprung to arms proclaimed the Emperor of 
Delhi, a powerless Mahommedan voluptuary, the birth- 
lord, and therefore rightful lord, of India from Herat to 
Adam’s Bridge? As to the third source of reverence, how 
are we to describe it, unless we quote the Highland story of 
the woman, whose husband falling under feudal displeasure, 
said to him, with an embrace and a sigh, “ Gang up and be 
hangit, Donald, and dinna anger the Laird.” There spoke the 
true Indian when face to face with the irresistible; and in 
that tranquillity under suffering, if only it is customary, and 
therefore ordained, is a source of distinctions of grade such 
as Europe can hardly conceive. A man may rise in India, 
by the sword or by favouritism or by chicane, even more 
rapidly than in Europe; but if he does not rise, he accepts 
the effect of a violent difference of grade as English labourers 
accept the seasons. Who is he, to resist what Nature has 
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decreed? And finally, right across these distinctions come 
the ecclesiastical ones, cutting them, as it were, into bits, yet 
leaving them entire. No power, no character, no pedigree, can 
make the Hindoo Prince the equal of any Brahmin in his 
dominion. The Maharaja of Nepal, absolute as deity, or 
the Maharaja of Travancore, with his matchless pedigree, or 
the last Sindia, with the floors of his harem apartments 
bursting with their treasures in metal, is alike a mere dog by 
the side of the Brahmin whom he could order to be tortured 
for an impertinent word. 

There is not, that we see, the faintest chance that this 
extreme variety in the conditions and rank of Indians will 
ever fade away. The English have tried hard for a hundred 
years to drag the steam-roller of their doctrine of equal rights 
over the surface of Indian society, but their success has been 
very slight. They have smitten down the Emperor of Delhi 
and a few Princes, but three hundred men remain beyond the 
law; and they have crippled the nobles without effacing 
them, have, indeed, as Sir Roper Lethbridge points ont, 
added to their number. If they remain, they will be 
afraid, indeed, they are already afraid, to level the whole of 
Native society, lest the whirlwind should some day upheave 
the grains of sand, and leave them for ever buried in 
the dunes. They will maintain rank, if not privilege, as 
long as they can; and as for the Natives, differences of rank 
are to them almost sacred. They will die for precedence, 
slaughter for position, and wage war for generation after 
generation for recognised power among their fellows. Why 
not? Where God is believed to have made caste, equality is 
nonsense, as much nonsense as election must be where power is 
held to spring from God alone. The All may speak, no doubt, 
through the shout of a mob; but he may also speak 
through the sword, or descent, or ecclesiastical fiat; and, 
in either case, he who is chosen is, while he retains 
the divine protection as evidenced by his keeping his 
throne, absolute and irresponsible save to the All alone. 
It is not that the idea of equality has not penetrated into 
India, as so many say, for every idea has penetrated there, 
and rank is even now independent of occupation—the Raja, 
as we have seen with our eyes, sweeping the dust from the 
Koolin clerk’s feet with his own forehead—but that it has 
penetrated and has been deliberately rejected as inconsistent 
with the whole scheme of the universe. How can there be 
equality when one man may have lived fifty lives of virtue, 
and another fifty of vice, and the one be justly rewarded by 
being the slave or prisoner of the other? There never will 
be equality in India, even in the desire of the people, unless 
the Mussulmans restore their Empire; and even the Mussul- 
mans have been deeply touched by the Hindoo genius, and 
allow to antiquity and pedigree and position claims utterly 
inconsistent with the social teaching of the Prophet, who 
made a black slave Commander-in-Chief of a great army. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to discuss the question 
whether the English have acted wisely in introducing into 
India their own ideas of rank. Sir Roper Lethbridge, who 
has had much information given him from the Indian Foreign 
Office, seems to think they have. We always bow before real 
experts, but our own impressions tend to a contrary conclu- 
sion. The Star should, we think, have been reserved for 
Europeans who comprehend the meaning of such a decora- 
tion; and the Government should have used, as, indeed, it 
does use, the system of native rank lying ready to its hand. 
It should, that is to say, when it wished to reward a man, 
have conferred on him a Native title, whether personal, 
hereditary, or—an innovation we strongly advise—continua- 
tive, that is, heritable while any descendant of the new noble, 
who was alive at the time of his creation, shall survive. The 
title should usually be Raja, or Nuwab, not Maharaja, 
which implies territory,—but the Foreign Office should take 
Some trouble to grant the precise title the recipient most 
desires. Even in France a “ Vidame” does not want to be called 
Marquis, and so lose half his history; and in India the name 
bestowed by the masses is often the most acceptable title that 
ean be found. The matter is not of much importance, perhaps, 
but it is desirable to keep up grade in a land where grades are 
universally considered right, and we might, we think, do it 
without inflicting on those we honour, barbarous names which 
the body of the people to be impressed can neither pronounce 
norunderstand. They desire, as we believe, precedence among 
each ether, not precedence among the White intruders into 





the secluded land. The Prince who sat on his Star gave vulgar 
expression to a feeling which can hardly be absent from a 
Native mind: “ Who are these barbarians of yesterday that 
they should think us honoured with the decorations of their 
chilly island ? ” 





CHARACTER IN NOSES. 
R. MATTHEW ARNOLD, in his “Friendship’s Gar- 
land,” pictures one of his minor characters, Mr. Job 
Bottles, a stockbroker, as a man “ with black hair, a fleshy nose, 
and a camellia in his button-hole.” We have often mused on 
the completeness of the portrait given in so few words. 
How is it, we have asked, that the personality of one 
whom we know only as the younger brother of that eminent 
Philistine, Mr. Bottles, senior, is present so vividly to our 
consciousness? Black hair is common to other professions 
than that of the stockbroker; the camellia is certainly no 
index to taste. But if we discard both as non-essentials, the 
nose alone remains to account for this confidence in oar 
ability to realise, not only the outward appearance of Mr. Job 
Bottles, but the probable play of his not too complex mind. 
If any one is disposed to question this argument, we would 
ask what other single feature is there from which alone we 
could infer as much? Not from the eyes, or mouth, or forc- 
head, much less from the ears or chin. We surmise, in conse- 
quence, that the nose has not yet been accorded its due place 
in relation to intellect. 

We are encouraged to state this conclusion by the oppor- 
tune reprint of a witty treatise on the neglected subject 
of “nasology,” which, under the title of “ Notes on Noses,” 
really contains an earnest plea for the discernment of charac- 
ter by reference to the most prominent feature of the human 
countenance. The author believes that “there is more in a 
nose than most owners of that appendage are generally 
aware; ” and that, besides being “an ornament to the face, a 
breathing apparatus, or a convenient handle by which to grasp 
an impudent fellow, it is an important index to the owner’s 
character; and that the accurate observation and minute 
comparison of an extensive collection of noses of persons 
whose mental characteristics are known, justifies a Nasal 
Classification, and a deduction of some points of mental 
organisation therefrom.” It is not, however, contended that 
the nose makes the man, like the bumps of the phrenologist, 
but rather that the man’s nature being what it is, the form of 
the nose is its inseparable concomitant. The advantages of 
this fact, if once ascertained, in forming our opinion of our 
fellow-men, is obvious. The permanence and immobility of 
the nose forbid hypocrisy to mould it to any artificial feelings, 
as the eyes and mouth may be. The nose cannot counterfeit 
a smile, or feign not to recognise an old acquaintance. Nor 
can the sinister warnings which its contour may convey to 
the initiated, be hidden, like bumps phrenologically bad. The 
story told by noses is clear, simple, and unmistakable, if 
only the key to the science of “ nasology ” be once mastered. 

This is to be found in the correspondence of the physical 
classification of. noses with certain marked mental traits. The 
list of types is, in part, well known and long established. 
The Roman, or aquiline nose; the Greek, or straight nose; 
the Jewish, or hawk nose; the snub nose; the Celestial, o 
turn-up nose, are all old acquaintances; but to these the 
classifier adds a sixth, and, as we shall see, a most important 
type,—the cogitative nose. Almost all these admit of crosses, 
or confusions, but each will be found to carry with it the 
qualities of which it is an indication, in exact proportion to 
the degree in which one type modifies the other in the same 
feature. But before considering these compounds, we must. 
recapitulate the mental qualities indicated by the dominant 
types of noses. The Roman shows great decision, energy, 
firmness, absence of refinement, and a disregard for the 
bienséances of life. The Greek, or perfectly straight, shows 
refinement of character, love for the fine arts and literature, 
astuteness, craft, and a preference for indirect, rather than 
direct, action. “ When associated with the Roman nose, and 
distended slightly by the cogitative, it indicates the most useful 
and intellectual of characters; and it is the highest and most 
beautiful form which the organ can assume.” Alexander the 
Great, Constantine, Cardinals Wolsey, Ximenes, and Riche- 
lieu, Lorenzo de Medici, and Napoleon are relied on as 
instances of greatness which is accompanied by this enviable 
type of nose. We should have been disposed to class the pro- 
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file of Lorenzo among the pure Greek models. If 80, his 
superiority in the taste for fine arts and literature over 
characters like Napoleon can be accounted for, according to 
rule, by the greater purity of the Attic outline. 

The Jewish, or hawk nose, is a “ good, useful, practical nose, 
very able to carry its owner successfully through the world, 
—that is, so far as success is measured by weight of purse ; 
nevertheless, it will not elevate him to any very exalted pitch 
of intellectuality.” It is a mistake to suppose that this nose 
is confined to Hebrew owners, though the persistence of the 
qualities which it indicates makes it most frequent in the race 
which it principally adorns. A pictorial addition to the his- 
tory of these noses was recently discovered in a graphic 
caricature drawn by the clerk of the Court on the edge of a 
fifteenth-century record, of a plaintiff whose nationality the 
least expert “nasologists ” would have at once detected, without 
the legend, “ Aaron, filius diaboli,” which the artist had been 
at pains to inscribe beneath it. But the “hawk nose” is at 
least equally the possession of the Syrian and the Syrian 
Arab, as it was of the Phenician of old,—all shrewd, money- 
getting races. Vespasian possessed it in perfection, and 
though it is news to us that when young he “ retrieved his 
ruined fortune by horse-dealing, a science always notorious for 
its unscrupulous dealing and sharp, dishonest practice,” he 
was descended from a thorougbly business parent, and 
bequeathed his carefulness in money matters to his son Titus. 
Not the least charm of the new science is the chance which it 
offers to the historian of testing the characters of eminent 
men by its rigid and unbending standard. The historical 
value of gems and engravings cannot fail to be en- 
hanced by their bearing on this most interesting sub- 
ject; and the moral value of axioms and actions whose 
spring has long been doubtful may be solved by re- 
ference to the nasal developments of their authors. Apologists 
for the money-making impulse which it pleased Adam Smith 
to ascribe to human action will, for instance, no longer be able 
to urge that some such theory was necessary to a logical 
system of political economy. Adam Smith possessed the 
Jewish nose in its highest development ; the nose is the reflex 
of character; and the “ nasological” political economist will 
brush aside apologies, and estimate the bias of the father of 
the science, not by the necessities of a theory, but by the hard 
facts of his Semitic profile. Owners of the snub and the 
Celestial nose will find little comfort in the dicta of “ naso- 
logy.” They indicate “natural weakness; mean, disagreeable 
dispositions, with petty insolence and divers other charac- 
teristics of conscious weakness which strongly assimilate 
them.” Nevertheless, the “celestial” is, by virtue of its 
greater length, decidedly preferable to the snub, and is not 
without some share of small shrewdness, and fox-like common- 
sense ; on which, however, it is apt to presume, and is there- 
fore a more impudent nose than the snub. We will leave the 
“ celestials” to derive what comfort they can from this doubt- 
ful superiority, and turn with far different feelings to the con- 
sideration of the cogitative nose. This type isto some extent a 
discovery of the “ nasologist,” and as such demands a more care- 
ful notice than the older types. Moreover, it is a nose which can 
be consciously developed; and, if that is any recommendation, 
it can be appreciated by the eye from more points than one. 
The cogitative, or wide-nostrilled nose, is what may be termed, 
in the language of sport, a “ good all-round” nose. It demands 
scrutiny from in front, as well as in profile. It expands with 
expanding thought. For this reason it is a laudable ambition 
in a young man to cultivate a cogitative nose, for he can 
only do so by cultivating his mind. Moreover, though he 
cannot see his own nose in profile, he can enjoy the satisfaction 
of contemplating this lateral growth every time he looks in 
the glass. Mere reading will never do this. Reflection alone 
will give the cogitative nose in perfection; and when that is 
attained, he can qualify, from the nasologist’s point of view, 
for entry in the long lines of divines, statesmen, philosophers, 
and philanthropists, the width of whose noses corresponded 
with the breadth of their views of moral and scientific truth. 
This nose is particularly noticeable among those who have 
adorned the walks in life which have been enumerated above. 
But it is a mark of the highest power in so many departments 
of thought, that it appears a common attribute of minds which, 
however employed, always excel. The facial comparisons neces- 
sary to establish this fact, which is hailed as “ one of the beau- 
tiful harmonious truths, which spring up from time to time to 
attest the accuracy of a system,” may be supported by in- 





i 
stances dating from Wyclif to Wesley, from Hunter to 


Humboldt, from Homer to Shakespeare, and from Oliver 
Cromwell to Lord Salisbury. Nor should the theoretical and 
speculative value of “nasology” be thought to override its prac. 
tical usefulness. As long ago as 1843, its advocates saw in it 
a remedy for the woes of Ireland, which, rightly applied, 
would have saved us the Home-rule Bill. “ The study of the 
English Legislature should be, ‘ How to get Ireland a Cogita- 
tive Nose,’ not by any surgical process, but by cultivating in 
her people a cogitative mind;” with which quotation we beg 
leave to recommend the study of the work to Members of 
Parliament during the Easter vacation. 





SOME CAUSES OF NONCONFORMIST DECLINE. 
HE “Dissenting Interest,” as it used to be called, is 
distinctly unhappy. There may be no public confession 
of concern, but its augurs do not smile when they meet, and 
the confidential talk of its responsible leaders is full of grave 
foreboding. They feel that they are making no real headway, 
and they fear lest they are losing hold of the new generation 
and the coming time. The militant Nonconformist has played 
a great part in the making of modern England, his grievances 
have been redressed, his conscience is still a political factor ; 
but his old religious influence is unmistakably waning, and 
his position, in spite of uneasy efforts, grows every year more 
difficult to maintain. He himself is becoming a survival, like 
Sir Bedivere,— 
«Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 
He feels dimly incongruous and out of place among his own 
children. But he naturally fails to realise how the intellectuak 
and spiritual currents which move in English national life 
are setting more and more strongly away from his own 
characteristic conceptions both of Church and State. 

Thirty or forty years ago, Dissent was a stronghold of 
individualism, or, as it was then called, Radicalism. The 
elderly men, who are still the backbone of the Free Churches, 
were trained under the Manchester school, and they took 
kindly to the religious organisation which reflected their 
political and economic ideals. “ Voluntaryism” was their watch- 
word, on Sundays and weekdays alike; they believed in free- 
trade in preaching and the unlimited competition of sects; 
they opposed the Establishment as an ecclesiastical form of 
protection. But in these later days, the individual withers, 
and the State is more and more. For better. or worse, 
the Manchester school is hopelessly out of fashion, and 
its dogmas are tossed contemptuously aside. Our new 
generation, of whatever party, is drifting rapidly towards 
a socialism in theory and practice, which would have 
seemed flat blasphemy to the founders of the Liberation 
Society. Mr. Miall and his comrades-at-arms fought for 
voluntary education almost as ardently as they fought for 
Disestablishment. Yet the cause of voluntary education is 
as dead as Queen Anne, and the most conspicuous eccle- 
siastical phenomenon of the last thirty years is the steadily 
growing influence of the Established Church as a whole, and 
of the High-Church party in particular. The old ideal of 
absolute religious liberty seems to have lost its charm for a 
generation which is eager to reimpose State. patronage and 
State control on all departments of life. The Fabian Society 
—that nursing-mother of coming Cabinet Ministers—openly 
doubts whether religion should not remain an organ of the hody 
politic. The Pall Mall Gazette, shortly before its “ sea-change 
into something rich and strange,” declared, in a significant 
leader, that the “ Zeitgeist ” tended logically rather to democra- 
tise than to disestablish the Church. We may shortly hear 
a cry for ecclesiastical Home-rule, as against Separation. 
The same leaven of Herod which has infected advanced 
politicians is fermenting within the ranks of Nonconformity 
itself. The sons and daughters of the best Dissenting families 
drink in social theories which implicitly contradict their 
Church order. The operatives who fill the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire chapels are being drilled into the methods of cen- 
tralised Trades-Unionism. What fellowship have such theories 
and such methods with the old Nonconformist tradition ? Our 
modern drift towards Collectivism may be a strong delusion ; 
but it is plainly the popular delusion of to-day, and it is with 
equal plainness a drift clean away from local Independency. 
We may cease to marvel that the solitary new English sect 
which has emerged into prominence in recent years should be 
as highly centralised and as anti-independent as the Society 
of Jesus. 
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Moreover, while the theory of Dissent comes more and 
more into conflict with modern ideas, the practical working of 
Dissent is being seriously crippled by the changed conditions of 
modern life. The agricultural revolution, which straitens 
village rectors, is starving village ministers. The rural chapels 
which have reared such sturdy Puritans are being kept open 
with the greatest difficulty, now that so many farmers are only 
half-solvent, and so many of the best labourers year by year 
steadily migrate. The “ Liberator” collapse has struck a 
cruel blow at thrifty Nonconformists, who formed the bulk 
of the investors. When, for instance, the people at one 
obscure chapel in a little Lincolnshire town are found to have 
thus lost altogether £30,000, it is plain that denominational 
consequences may follow this financial catastrophe. And 
while Dissent is so seriously weakened in the country, it is 
suffering in great cities from a different cause. The successful 
deacon—and deacons generally do succeed—always moves 
out with his family into some pleasant suburb. The really 
prosperous congregations are nearly all suburban; while the 
older and more central chapels are drained of the men 
who once made them possible, and are left stranded among 
dense populations of the poor. The “voluntary principle” 
—that endowments are evils, and that each separate con- 
gregation must pay its own way—breaks down in the 
poorer districts of a great city. How can you expect people 
to pay for religious work which most of them do not 
care about, when they often have not enough to feed 
and clothe themselves and their children? Societies exist, 
among both Baptists and Independents, to help strug- 
gling causes in the country village and in the city back- 
street; but those societies are utterly inadequate, alike in 
funds and in administration, to cope with the difficulties of 
the situation ; and the “ Unions” have no authority whatever 
to do anything, except to discuss resolutions which cannot 
even bind the churches whose delegates vote for them. The 
Methodists, with their centralised organisations, are far better 
equipped, and are straining their resources, not without some 
success, to meet these changed conditions. But the elder 
groups of Nonconformists are in grave danger of losing hold 
of the poor, and of becoming, like the English Presbyterians, 
a respectable, middle-class, suburban sect. 

Yet the Socialist tendencies in thought, and the new move- 
ments of population, are hardly so unkind to Dissent as the 
results of modern Biblical criticism. Conclusions which mode- 
rate and reverent scholars, like Canon Driver, agree on, may be 
taken by laymen as provisionally established. Now, it has often 
been shown that these results in no way imperil the Nicene 
Creed ; but we can see that they do seriously undermine the 
traditional basis of Nonconformity,—which is another matter. 
For the Puritans, and the heirs of the Puritans, have always 
built upon Scripture as their sole and sufficient and supreme 
authority. ‘Seta plain man to an open Bible,’ they said, in 
effect, ‘and he will easily deduce our conclusions.’ Well, one 
initial result of criticism is to complicate such reference and 
to spoil its simplicity. Dr. Sanday is a competent witness as 
to the probable effect of his own teaching upon common minds, 
and he says with great distinctness :—“‘ The use which good 
men will make of the Bible may be expected to become less 
simple and definite in its details, it will involve more research 
and more trouble, and less-educated Christians will perhaps 
pay more deference to the opinion of the more educated, and 
to the ordinary consciousness of the Church at large.” That 
is to say, the Scripture is seen to be so complex that plain 
people will have to trust the critical experts and to accept the 
Church’s commentary,—instead of exercising the sacred Pro- 
testant right of individual private judgment on the Bible. 


Far more serious, however, is the effect of criticism in dis- 
solving away the old idea of Biblical aythority. We are 
taught to read the Book with other, if not with larger, eyes; 
we are shown that, while its spirit is as Divine as ever, its 
letter is no more exempt from errors and contradictions than 
other ancient literature. As this teaching filters down to the 
lower levels of the religious public, it becomes a painfully 
searching problem for multitudes of Evangelicals, what new 
basis or buttress they can find for their trembling faith. 
Common men and women demand some plain, practical cer- 
tainty to rest on. The infallible Book was the dogma with 
which the Reformers could oppose the infallible Church. The 
Puritan fathers built their house on the literal inerrancy of the 
sacred volume, and now that rock is crumbling into sand. There 





are many signs already that as modern Evangelicals wake up to 
find that they can no longer rely on their Bibles with the old 
familiar security, they will gradually, half-unconsciously, gravi- 
tate towards some form of Christianity which claims historic 
descent and rests on visible institutions. When people generally 
mistrust their own watches, they begin to find a new valuein the 
town clock,—that is, unless they give up trying to be punctual, 
in sheer despair. And it becomes plainer every day, that out of 
these critical discussions, while the organised Churches stand 
to gain, the unorganised Churches stand to lose more cer- 
tainly still. The critics themselves are quite aware of this 
result. Mr. Gore announces, with a certain complacency, “ it 
is becoming more and more difficult to believe in the Bible 
without believing in the Church.” (“ Lux Mundi,” p. 248.) 
A sense of this dilemma has led certain prominent Noncon- 
formist teachers to emphasise the witness of “ the Christian 
consciousness” as a sort of substitute for the authority of 
Scripture. But the Christian consciousness is a vague and 
misty sentiment, except as it condenses into practical shape. 
The consciousness of a local Christian brotherhood dare not 
forget that it is neither the first nor the only manifestation of 
the Divine Spirit. Such consciousness only grows authoritative 
in proportion as it becomescollective and distinct,asit embodies 
and defines itself in the common creed and worship and fellow- 
ship of Christian generations. It becomes, indeed, a command- 
ing fact when it is expressed in the institutions, and transmitted 
by the traditions, and exemplified in the Saints of the Catholic 
Church. But a Catholic Church is the one Christian con- 
ception about which most Nonconformists have no clear, 
intelligible doctrine at all. Recent “ Reunion Conferences ” 
have betrayed a sense of this defect; they are a sign that the 
common-sense of many Dissenters is feeling its way dimly 
towards some refuge in the reality of the visible fellowship of 
Christians. We may welcome the sign, however much we 
doubt whether the spirit that yearns for corporate reunion is 
compatible with the old dissidence of Dissent. 

Among English Nonconformists, the closer and more 
coherent bodies, like Methodism, will seem at first to suffer 
least from the new attitude towards the Bible, while the 
loosely-knit units of Independency are already feeling the 
strain which presses on their weakest points. It is among 
Independents, too, that the results of Biblical scholarship are 
being popularised and accepted most freely. And the very 
process of such acceptance involves in itself a bias away 
from the original Separatist position. For the Higher 
Criticism emphasises the slow historic development of the 
Jewish Church. To quote the words of a popular Congrega- 
tionalist :—“It betrays a singularly artificial view of revela- 
tion to assume that God could not have revealed things to the 
historic community in the quiet development of ages, but 
could only give a real revelation by telling every detail...... 
at the beginning.” (R. F. Horton, “ Revelation and the Bible,” 
p. 81.) But that sentence sums up the doctrine of the de- 
velopment of Christianity, as well as of Judaism. Mr. Horton 
knows how to look before and after; and he must be con- 
scious of the logic of his own arguments. He must realise, 
perhaps reluctantly, that in pointing his critical moral, he is 
destroying the old basis of Independency; he is endorsing 
the instinct which makes so many Dissenters turn their faces 
towards a Christianity, which, with whatever accretions or 
corruptions, does still hold the thread of continuous historic 
development, and exists as a living organised society in the 
world. 

In thus tracing some modern tendencies which make for Non- 
conformist decline, the present writer must not be understood 
to sympathise with them all, still less with their effect. They 
are certainly not all for good, and they will not all be per- 
manent. Reaction against them is a possibility. Resistance 
to them may be a duty. But, as a simple matter of fact, 
Dissenters are in heaviness through these manifold tempta- 
tions,—whose end is not yet. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


VISCOUNTESS TEMPLETOWN’S NEWSPAPER 
FUND. 
[To THe EpiTox oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—May I ask you to make known through your colamns 
the fact that, under the title of ‘‘ Viscountess Templetown’s 
Newspaper Fund,” an influential committee has been formed 
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in Belfast for the free distribution of the leading Irish 
Unionist newspapers all over England, Scotland, and Wales, 
in order that our fellow-subjects in Great Britain may no 
longer remain in ignorance of the intensely critical state of 
things existing over here, and may be brought to see that 
their own interests are at stake equally with ours. Knowing 
this to be the case, I feel that I am justified in asking the 
Unionists of Great Britain to contribute to the funds which 
are being liberally supplied on this side of the Channel. To 
do the work at all adequately, we shall require more than 
£2,000 a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Castle Upton, Templepatrick. EveLYN TEMPLETOWN. 


P.S.—Subscriptions may be sent to me, or to Mrs. Sinclair, 
Hopefield, Belfast. 





HOME-RULE. 
(To THe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 

S1r,—When, some weeks ago, you inserted a letter in which 
I urged that the effect of Home-rule would be to unite all 
parties in Ireland in a struggle for total separation from 
England, neither you nor I supposed that Irish Unionists 
would arrive at this conclusion for some considerable time. 
But events move quickly, and opinions take root and ripen 
quickly in these days, and many, to whom the idea was strange 
a few weeks ago, have been driven, by the study of this second 
Home-rule Bill, further and faster than they would have 
dreamed it possible. 

The General Synod of the Church of Ireland held a special 
meeting to-day. The only special meeting ever held before 
was on the introduction of the first Home-rule Bill. A com- 
parison of the resolutions and speeches on these occasions 
would be instructive ; but I content myself with asking your 
attention to the resolution moved to-day by the Archbishop 
of Dublin, and seconded by Dr. Traill, declaring that “a 
measure of tofal separation would be preferable to the igno- 
minious terms of apparent independence and actual political 
vassalage under this Bill.” 

This resolution was drawn up deliberately by the Standing 
Council of the Synod, it was published beforehand in the 
newspapers, it was introduced by the Archbishop of Dublin, 
and passed unanimously. It was passed, mark you, not in an 
assembly of Ulstermen, strong in their sense of numbers and 
self-confidence, but in an assembly drawn from every part of 
Ireland, containing men who had travelled from remote and 
secluded districts, where they live far from the support of 
numbers, and isolated among a population alien in creed and 
in politics. Even these men, who have most cause to dread 
Home-rule and most reason to cling to England, deliberately 
affirm that total separation from England would be better 
than the state of things that would exist under the Home- 
rule Bill of 1893.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sherlockstown, Naas, March 14th. W. SHERLOCK. 





IRISH CABINET MINISTERS. 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I have waited in vain for any of your correspondents 
to draw attention to the fact that the present Chancellor of 
the Duchy is an Irishman, born in Belfast, and partly educated 
at the academy of his uncle in that city. Unless Mr. Bryce’s 
sense of humour has been entirely eliminated under the scalpel 
of his great chief, he must have felt considerably amused to 
hear himself so completely ignored as a Cabinet Minister. 
Let us hope that he may soon see the folly of blindly 
following the vagaries of a mind which, however noble, is so 
evidently in its decay, and may yet give voice to the warnings 
of his kindred in the North, who know too well that the way 
which seems so right to Mr. Gladstone now, must end in death. 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. C. 





THE VETO BILL. 


[To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR,’’] 


S1r,—I agree with everything in your article of March 4th 
on Sir William Harcourt’s Liquor Bill, except where you 
claim compensation to the publican for compulsory Sunday 
closing. I am no Sabbatarian, but when you say that “a 
seventh of his business is to be taken away by statute,” I would 
call to mind that, in exactly the same sense, a sixth of the 
business of the owners of spinning and weaving mills was 
taken away by the Factory Act of about forty-five years ago, 








by compulsory reduction of the working hours from twelve 
per day to ten; and though the millowners opposed the Act 
I donot think they ever spoke of compensation.—I am, Sir, &e,, 


Belfast, March 11th. JOsEPH JOHN Murpny. 





CLERICAL POVERTY. 
[To tHe Epiror oF THE “ SpxcTator.’’] 

Sir,—In reply to Mr. Gibbs, it is only suggested that those 
clergy and Bishops whose net official income admits of 
it, should voluntarily tax themselves in the interest of their 
poorer brethren. Of course, if the laity would do that which 
Mr. Gibbs points out they should do, there would be no need for 
this self-sacrifice on the part of the clergy. But would Mr. 
Gibbs kindly tell us clergy how we are to induce the laity to 
contribute more liberally than they at present do to Church 
objects P 

It appears to me that the position of the clergy is not 
analogous to that of household servants, inasmuch as the 
former are not paid by the people (whose servants they are), 
but for the most part by endowments, which are very unequal, 
and in many cases very inadequate. It is because of this 
inequality, and because these endowments bear no relation 
to the work done and the claims made on the incumbents, 
that the poorer class may look for some generosity at the 
hands of the more wealthy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. W. H. Kenrick, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Reading. 
Ingleside, Reading, March 12th. 


(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—The following example will illustrate the difficulty of 
taxing benefices in any sort of proportion to their value, for 
the benefit of those more poorly endowed. 

About three years ago, inquiry was privately made of me with 
a view to ascertaining whether it would be of any use offering a 
certain benefice to me or toafriend of mine. Having no private 
means, I asked for particulars. The receipts were: Tithe 
rent-charge, £900, standard valuation, worth £700 at the time 
of the inquiry. Necessary outgoings: Rates, £115; mort- 
gage (Q.A.B.), £120; two curates, £250; cost of collecting 
income, £40,—total, £525,—leaving £175 to the incumbent, with 
a large house and garden, and school and other charities to sup- 
port. The mortgage on the house has about fifteen years yet to 
run. The parish contains a market town and large country dis- 
trict, with two chapels to serve, at a distance from the parish 
church. Hence the necessity for two curates, one of whom 
must be of calibre to be responsible in the vicar’s absence. A 
man without private means, and therefore providing for his: 
wife by insurance, could not take the living, though an un- 
married man using his vicarage for a clergy-house, and thus 
economising in curates’ stipends, might doso. But as the 
outgoing incumbent remarked, “ You cannot apply to societies 
for help to pay your curates, when the value of the benefice is 
£900 or even £700.” How would such a benefice be rated for 
the support of the poorer clergy ? 

In one respect, we country clergy are pitied more than we 
deserve; and it is only honest to acknowledge this. The in- 
crease of rates in late years is spoken of as though it bore 
heavily upon us. The beneficed clergy do pay rates in far 
larger proportion to their total means than any other class; 
but for that reason we benefit more largely than any other 
class by the relief granted to the rates out of Imperial taxa- 
tion. Hence, my rates are materially less in the pound upor 
my present income than they were six years ago when my 
income from tithe rent charge was 12 per cent. more. 

Being one of the better-endowed clergy, I should be quite 
willing to be taxed for my poorer brethren; but as to the 
effect of cutting down the “prizes of the profession” upon 
the intellectual qualifications and social status of candidates 
for the Ministry, the testimony of a layman of our communion 
in Ireland who has taken great interest in Church matters, 
is that it is not the average level of emoluments and influence 
so much as the great possibilities that attract young men of 
promise, and reconcile their parents to their choice of a calling ; 
and that, in fact, the class of men ordained in Ireland has 
somewhat fallen, though the average income of the parochial 
clergy is rather improved in Ireland since the equalisation 
consequent on Disestablishment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. Awpkry. 
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HAVE SNAKES THE POWER OF SCENT? 

[To tHe EpITorR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—In a sensational story in a recent issue of the Idler, a 
man, to cure his wife of her fear of snakes, places a dead 
python in his study. On entering the room, the wife is 
attacked by a living python, which unobserved, had entered 
therein. In view of a discussion that has arisen as to whether 
the appearance of the second snake was a mere coincidence 
invented by the author, or whether it was in keeping with 
reptilian habits, the following incident may be of interest to 
your readers. 

I had brought home one evening a large but harmless 
siake which I had killed while crossing the road, about half-a- 
mile from my huts. On my arrival, the coolie cook at once 
said, ‘“‘ Him she-snake, Sar! No good you bring him here— 
by-and-by, to-morrow, next day, father-snake ; he come here 
and stay.” On the following afternoon a monkey, chained up 
outside the hut into which I had taken the dead reptile, ap- 
peared very excited. I entered and found a somewhat similarly 
marked snake lying almost on the very spot whereon I had 
placed the slain one the evening before. After a fight and 
struggle, I killed the second reptile, which proved to be a male of 
the same species. Under ordinary circumstances, I should have 
regarded the appearance of the male as a curious coincidence ; 
but the prophecy of the cook, based upon his traditional and 
practical knowledge, testified to the recognised habit of snakes 
in thus following up their mates. AsI carried the slain female 
on a stick the whole way from where I had killed her to my 
home, I was anxious to find out by what faculty, whether by 
scent or otherwise, the male had tracked her to my hut. The 
coolie, however, was unable to give any information on this 
point, nor could he explain why the male had come to the hut 
where the female had only been momentarily placed, instead 
of going to the rubbish-heap a few yards off where she was 
buried.—I am, Sir, &e., G. SEYMouR Fort. 

Old Usuleti, Manica, January 18th. 








ART. 


THE STANDARD OF THE PHILISTINE. 
IN a notice of the Grafton Gallery in these columns some 
numbers back, the picture by Degas, called L’ Absinthe, was 
given the place that its mastery demands; and it was added 
that not to appreciate that mastery would be the proof of 
an affliction and a confusion,—an affliction if the beauty of 
the work made no appeal, a confusion if dignity in the pic- 
torial result were confounded with dignity in the subject of 
the picture. With curious felicity, a writer signing himself 
“A Philistine ” has hastened, in the Westminster Gazette, to 
exhibit both affliction and confusion, and has taken occasion 
to make a general attack on the critical policy of this paper 
for the last few years. That policy he calls by the silly enough 
name of “ The New Art Criticism,” for he includes in his attack 
those other papers that express definite views on the matter of 
art. The Spectator was certainly not the first, and happily is 
not the only, paper in which an attempt is made to preserve a 
standard in these things; and when an ingenuous correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette supposes that the critic of the 
Spectator discovered Degas at the Grafton Gallery, and is 
therefore overweeningly pleased with the discovery, it only 
shows how necessary, if novel, is the criticism that gives to an 
acknowledged master the place that has long been his in the 
esteem of all competent to have an opinion. For what is this 
New Art Criticism? It is simply the attempt to apply to 
current art the same standards which we apply to ancient art, 
to disengage from the enormous stream of picture-producers 
the one or two contemporary masters who are wortby to be 
named beside the ancients, the one or two promising talents 
that may some day deserve the same praise; to refuse stead- 
fastly to confound the very good with the pretty bad, and to 
take mediocrity at its own estimate. What, on the other hand, 
is the ideal of the Philistine, and presumably of the Old Art 
Criticism? He speaks as one of the “populace,” and resents 
the idea that a picture should be painted which is not addressed 
tothe level of popular understanding. He is under the illusion, 
accordingly, that the traditional acceptance of the Old Masters 
means that they addressed themselves to the popular under- 
standing, and are now appreciated by the populace. The plain 











and wholesome truth, of course, is that fine painting, like any 
other fine art, music or literature or drama, is only to be 
appreciated by a special endowment, assiduously cultivated ; 
an endowment, of course, which has nothing to do with social 
rank, a cultivation which is not the same as general education. 
Every one outside of this natural aristocracy belongs to the 
populace so far as painting is concerned, whether he bea duke, 
a professor of art, or a costermonger. This populace had 
to be coerced by expert opinion into admiring, or feigning 
to admire, the Old Masters in the time of the Old Masters, 
just as the modern populace has been coerced by expert 
opinion into a grudging respect for Mr. Whistler, and quite 
surely will come to believe that it admires Degas. 

Given this quite fundamental difference of principle, the 
particular views of the Philistine and of the Old Art Critic 
follow inevitably. If you have no standard in these matters, 
the expression of a strong view one way or the other must 
seem a “ partisan ” proceeding; a hedging notice, in which all 
ranks are confounded with lukewarm eulogy, and frank dis- 
like reserved only for the master not yet in the British 
canon, will seem an “impartial” treatment. It is, no doubt; 
because you do not care one way or the other, you only feel 
strongly roused against the very best; and it does not occur 
to you that a critic’s business is to be partial to the good. 
Then, if you do not know good from bad, to the hedging 
notice will succeed the puffing notice, in which fashionable 
notoriety is the only standard; from this, the transition is 
natural to “artistic gossip,” tittle-tattle about persons, inter- 
views with painters in which they explain the soul that they 
have not succeeded in expressing in their paint, bulletins from 
the studios of those who are in labour with pictures for the 
Academy. 

The mention of that institution recalls a minor complaint 
of the Philistine against the New Critics. Against the 
Spectator, in particular, he alleges that it has no good word 
for the Academy, or for any painter who is, or may become, an 
Academician. How difficult, if you have no clear standard, 
to read criticism fairly! To the Spectator, and to any just- 
minded critic, if an artist is found in the Academy, he is as 
much an artist there as anywhere else, compromising as his 
situation is. Readers of these columns need hardly be re- 
minded that Mr. Orchardson has been praised here as a painter 
in the front rank of contemporary art; that the Ophelia of 
Sir John Millais, the Summer Night of the President, the 
sculpture of Mr. Gilbert, have not missed their tribute. It is 
just because we havea standard, because we think an Academy 
ought to have one, ought to show a select collection of paint- 
ing, and not the most vulgar and popular in the country, that 
we insist on the present character of the body, and shall con- 
tinue to do so till a real Academy is formed and Academicians 
are a thing of the past. That, of course, is the mischief— 
that a permanent status should be given to unstable talents. 


But if the Spectator’s attacks on the Academy irritate the 
Philistine, still more does praise of members of the New 
English Art Club. Again, of course, the Club is to be dis- 
tinguished from its members. It happens to include one or 
two of the best painters of the younger generation; like 
other Societies, it has a tail of members who paint no better 
than ordinary Academicians ; whether the tail will lead it in 
the end, is a question for time to decide ; but it has the advan- 
tage of a reasonable constitution, and, being a private body, 
is not open to the same criticism as a body with the pretensions 
of the Academy. The Philistine, in his curious half-hearted 
way, singles out for praise exactly those members of the Club 
whom the Spectator has so distinguished ; it is not clear, then, 
where the partisanship comes in, unless the theory is that every 
exhibiting body, as such, is to have so many inches of praise. 

It may be hoped, then, that it is plain that the difference 
between the “Old” and the “New” Criticism is that the 
New has a standard, and the Old has none, or rather, has a 
choice of two, which are equally irrelevant. The first is that 
popular fancy, or fashion, which in the last resort declares 
itself by votes, by a popular plébiscite. The other is the 
decision of the individual who, not having the proper or pic- 
torial standard, goes upon an impulse of his sentiment. We 
have surely had enough and to spare of this kind of judgment 
in England. The uselessness of it is clear when you consider 
how readily the thunder can be worked either way. Is it, or 
is it not, a toss-up, when a Ruskinian stands before a picture 
like L’ Absinthe, what view his sentiment will impel him to 
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take of it? In one mood, no doubt, he will sternly lay it 
down that the most stammering and imperfect attempt to 
portray the Heavenly Host would be more worthy and noble 
than any skilful delineation of boors carousing. But cannot 
one also imagine him turning on his too faithful disciple as 
be regards Degas with so shocked and disapproving an eye, 
and lecturing him thus: ‘ There is no more pitifal symptom 
of diseased modern vanity than for a man who has learned 
neither to see nor to draw, to think that he can cover the idle- 
ness of his imagination, and the impotence of his hand, by 
the exalted nature of his subject. Nothing, forsooth, will 
serve him but angels whom he has never seen, and is not 
likely to see! Let him rather, with what of faithful vision 
and stern veracity is in him, picture some corner of this God’s 
earth, some table-top, water-bottle, or the like ! Let him leave 
the angels to those who have seen them, and paint his brother 
boozing at the “ Blue Lion.” So it may be given him in time 
to behold also the Heavenly Host.’ The one sentiment is just 
as good, just as misplaced, as the other; and all the time the 
picture has not been seen at all. The Philistine, of course, 
works his thunder on the old, old fallacy about subject, as if 
it was subject and not predicate that stamped its value on a 
sentence. He cannot see that it is the dignity of the per- 
formance that matters, and not that of the subject; that a 
dignified master of the ceremonies knows how to introduce a 
beggar aswell asa prince. The dignity of a painter lies in 
beauty of presentation ; being incapable of seeing this, how 
should the Philistine not wander? But there is more to say 
about “Subject,” and there is not space for it now. 

D. 8. M. 








BOOKS. 


er a 

JOHN KEBLE.* 
Mr. WaAtterR Lock’s Life of Keble is not a great biography, 
and there are points of view from which it is not even a 
satisfying biography; but it is the very biography which 
Keble would have desired,—if, indeed, one can imagine a man 
who shrank from all publicity not demanded by duty, desiring 
a biography at all. Ardent admiration and sympathy are 
felt in every page, but the literary outcome of them is always 
tempered by a studious moderation of statement, and an 
ever alert reticence of pourtrayal, which are very welcome 
after the incontinent effusiveness, the almost indecent un- 
reserve of many contemporary biographies. Still, these 
qualities, valuable and admirable as they are, may be 
too exclusively dominant, and we should not be surprised 
to learn that on the minds of some readers the book had 
left a certain impression of chill and aloofness. ‘True, a 
memoir written for inclusion in a series devoted to “English 
Leaders of Religion” is more or less committed to a point of 
view; it must deal mainly with the saint, the thinker, the 
reformer, or the constructor, as the case may be, and only 
subordinately with the man at home in his everyday social 
and domestic life; but still one thinks that Mr. Lock, without 
violation of the fine instincts which are evidently as strong in 
him as they were in Keble, might have given us at least a 
little more of homely detail, just a touch of the deeper 
intimacy of portraiture. As it is, Keble, in these pages, is a 
beautiful, noble, and winning figure, but he is seldom seen 
save in one pose; and though that pose is eminently charac- 
teristic, the lack of life’s variety involves some lack of life 
itself. 

But there is something like ingratitude in allowing oneself 
to indulge in any cavil not urgently demanded by critical 
duty when dealing with a book that has so attractive a theme, 
handled with so many virtues of treatment, and so few defects, 
all leaning to virtue’s side. Were Mr. Lock an ill-informed 
literary fumbler, instead of being what he is, a well-equipped 
and scholarly master of his art, we should still owe him much 
for bringing us once more into the company of John Keble ; 
for his is a gracious, elevating, purifying presence, and it is 
good to be there. In the chapter on “ The Christian Year,” 
Mr. Lock writes :— 

“‘He [Keble] has said that every true poet has some one per- 
manent overmastering emotion, which breaks out again and again, 


and clamours for utterance. Would it not be true to say that 
with him it was ‘the love of innocence’? There is, deep down in 
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his heart, the belief that man can answer to the love of God - 
that sin is an outside element which need not be with us; that 
innocence is possible ; that if it has been forfeited, still the grace 
of the Lord Jesus Christ can restore it. It is the passion for 
purity which made him so very gentle to children; it is this 
which inspired the Lyra Innocentium; it is ‘the innocent bright- 
ness of an infant’s face’ which drew him to them, which made 
him bend over the children he baptised with such loving tender- 
ness as they recalled the sense of what he might have been, and 
what Christ yet might make him; it was ‘the bliss of childlike 
innocence’ that seemed to him to give such insight to the old age 
of atrue Christian; it was this which made him love the fifty. 
first Psalm so much, because it told of that free spirit blest,— 


‘Who to the contrite can dispense 
The princely heart of innocence.’ ” 

This is not merely beautiful writing, it is singularly delicate 
and truthful analysis; and there is something inspiring and 
purifying in contact with one who has such firm hold of the 
glorious possibilities of guaranteed grace. The spectacle of a 
nature like Keble’s, with its testimony to the actual realisa-. 
tion of a divine ideal, banishes the drowsiness of mean satis: 
faction in imperfect achievement, and fills us with a sacred 
discontent in being what we are. 

With regard to the matters which justify the inclusion of 
a Life of Keble in the series to which this volume belongs, 
it is not possible that there should be much that is new, and 
there is little or nothing which is st once new and important. 
The story of the Oxford movement as seen from different 
standpoints, has been told so fully by Cardinal Newman, 
Dean Church, Isaac Williams, Mr. Froude, and others, that 
no large gaps but only small crevices of narrative remain 
to be filled in; but critics who feel inclined to blame Mr. 
Lock for an act of supererogation must remember that 
“geries literature,” as it may be called, is produced for the 
benefit of those who have no opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with a number of standard works. Still, there is much 
that has not been previously told so fully as it is told here 
in the pages devoted to the story of the struggles of the 
Anglo-Catholic party after the secession of Newman, which 
seemed likely to shatter it, especially as regards Keble’s own 
action with regard to the Hampden appointment, the Gorham 
judgment, the attack upon Bishop Forbes and the doctrine 
of the Real Presence, the attempt to legalise what Keble 
regarded as unholy marriages, and the decision of the Privy 
Council in the Essays and Reviews case on the doctrines of 
Inspiration and Eternal Punishment; and all this portion of 
the book is a most careful and interesting piece of work. 

The chapters in Mr. Lock’s biography which have most of 
the value belonging to absolute freshness are, however, those 
which deal with Keble’s critical performances—principally 
the lectures delivered by him as Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford—and with his private and pastoral ministrations as 
parish priest. The synopsis of the lectures on poetry is 
exceedingly full and interesting. We have often wondered 
why, in days when so much critical rubbish finds a ready 
market, these really luminous and penetrating criticisms, 
should never have been translated for the benefit of those 
many readers to whom the Latin in which they were delivered 
is an insurmountable obstacle. To name one point only, 
Keble’s analysis of the difference between primary and 
secondary poets is one of the most valuable of recent addi- 
tions to the tradition and terminology of criticism. To quote 
Mr. Lock’s brief summary of Keble’s exposition—which is 
supplemented by a somewhat more elaborate synopsis in 
Principal Shairp’s essay on Keble in the admirable Studies in 
Poetry and Philosophy— 

‘Primary poets are those who sing because they must; who 

have some one strong, consistent, permanent feeling, which re- 
appears again and again. Secondary poets are either those who 
are stirred genuinely by a passing emotion, or those who are 
little more than clever literary imitators, writing for pleasure or 
for interest.” 
It is really astonishing that Keble’s terms should not have been 
naturalised in the vocabulary of criticism, for they supply a 
dividing line which can be intelligently drawn, while the loose 
terms, “major” and “ minor,” are absolutely without value, 
and having no justifying reason behind them, are really im- 
pertinences. To call a man a minor poet, is to depreciate him, 
which is gratuitously bad manners; to call him a secondary 
poet, is to place him, to characterise him,—and placing and 
characterisation are true criticism. 

It may be that Keble’s pastoral work—the word “ pastoral” 
being used for a much wider spiritual activity than could be 
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covered by the smaller word “ parochial ”—had more enduring 
results than the public efforts by which he is most widely 
known. He fought for a few great causes, and wholly or 
partially failed ; for even from the College at Oxford called by 
his name, and founded by men largely influenced by his 
teaching, have come expressions of conviction which he would 
have emphatically repudiated. On the other hand, to quote the 
formula which he himself adopted as a rule for the spiritual 
teacher, he strove to “make a few saints,” and triumphantly 
won the crown of those who turn many to righteousness. 
Even his spoken sermons alone, which represented but a 
small part of his spiritual influence, were evidently a 
real power working for righteousness among his humble 
parishioners. He did what so many truly earnest preachers 
fail to do,—he got near to his hearers. ‘ Mr. Keble was not a 
great preacher, was he P” said one, soon after his deatb, to the 
landlord of the village inn at Hursley. “ Well, I don’t know 
what a great preacher is,” was the answer, “ but he always 
made us understand him.” He never thought of himself, but 
only of the needs of those whom he addressed. When weigh- 
ing the comparative merits of written and extemporaneous 
sermons, he said: “ That course is probably best for each 
which most enables him to forget himself, and to think only 
of God, his hearers, and his subject.” But his Sunday ser- 
mons were but a small part of his pastoral ministrations. 
From all parts of the country friends and strangers came or 
wrote to him for spiritual counsel, and none were sent empty 
away. There is hardly anything in Mr. Lock’s book that is 
more permanently valuable than his selection from private 
letters addressed by Keble to the perplexed or the penitent. 
They were not merely rich in spiritual feeling: they were 
not less rich in the practical wisdom, the saving common- 
sense, in which spiritual feeling is often harmfully deficient, 
not because it is too spiritual, but because, in lacking 
reality, it is not spiritual enough. There is one letter 
to a young girl, apparently a stranger, who was distressed 
by doubts of the sincerity of her own penitence, which 
one can imagine coming to its receiver as a gleam of 
light that could never wholly fade into darkness. Keble 
was a firm believer in the value of confession, but his 
plea for it is so guardedly wise, that even the most 
ardent Protestant would find it hard to take exception to 
it. Even in small details his fine practical wisdom is 
apparent. Thus, to one friend he commended Bishop 
Wilson’s practice uf keeping a diary in cipher, “ because 
the very act of devising the cipher withdraws the mind 
a little from itself,”—the characteristic plea of an eminently 
wholesome mind which dreaded all forms of morbid self- 
consciousness. There is, indeed, in these latter chapters 
of Mr. Lock’s book so much that brings us close to the 
mind and heart of Keble in his purely spiritual relations 
with others, that the remarks in our opening paragraph may 
seem to have something of a carping quality; but the words 
we have just italicised explain their limitations. Keble’s was, 
indeed, a life lived so largely in the eternal, that in it the 
familiar trivialities of time count for much less than in the 
lives of most of us; and to its informing spirit, Mr. Lock’s 
biography does ample and beautiful justice. It should be 
added that an autotype from Mr. Richmond’s portrait pro- 
vides a welcome frontispiece to the volume. 





NEW EDITIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS * 


It is sixty years since Sir Walter Scott was laid to rest in 
Dryburgh Abbey, a period which has witnessed great changes 
in the literature of England as well as in the social life of the 
country. When Scott entered the field as a novelist he had, 
as Mr. Lang points out, few competitors, and assuredly not 
one capable of rivalling him in the field of romantic fiction. 
Jane Austen’s genius, so consummate of its kind, differs as 
much from Scott’s as the most famous of Dutch masters 
differs from Raphael or from Titian. Since Sir Walter’s day, 
the writers of fiction have broken new ground in many direc- 
tions, and have given their readers representations of life and 
character entirely distinct from the pictures that fill the spacious 
gallery of the Waverley Novels. The fresh fields and the new 
pastures are, many of them, full of fragrance, and of a beauty 
_ that is not likely to fade. To say nothing of living writers, it 
is impossible to believe that a time will come when readers 
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will cease to care for the finest productions of novelists like 
Thackeray and Dickens, like Hawthorne and Charlotte 
Bronté, like George Eliot and Trollope, and some other 
writers of fiction who might be mentioned, scarcely inferior 


to these in versatility and power. In our day, much of the 
novelist’s art is expended on the dissection, rather than 
on the healthy representation, of character; but the 
authors we have mentioned are Sir Walter’s brethren 
rather than his rivals, and, dear as they may be to the 
reader, they need not diminish one jot of the affection and 
reverence which he feels for the illustrious name of Scott. 
Sir Walter stands apart from them all, and, in our judgment, 
above them all, in the largeness of his sympathies; in the 
number of lifelike characters that fill his pages; in the fresh, 
out-of-door atmosphere, alike wholesome and exhilarating, in 
which they move; in a humour and a pathos that are never 
strained; in a manly reverence for everything that is pure 
and noble; and in the wealth of a creative and poetical 
genius, which, whatever may be the gulf between them, 
places Scott next to Shakespeare in the imaginative literature 
of his country. 

Holding these views, it is with no slight pleasure that we 
welcome every new mark of the appreciation felt for Scott, 
despite the claims of later writers, and the universal preference 
of ordinary readers of fiction for the last newnovel. It would 
be interesting to know, if it could be known, how many editions 
of the Waverleys have been exhausted during the last sixty 
years, not only in English-speaking countries, but on the 
Continent. Messrs. Black, who now issue the handsome 
Dryburgh Edition, which has the advantage of containing an 
entire novel in each volume in a form fitted for the library- 
shelves and worthy of the author, have published numerous 
editions of every shape and price, the palm of them, perhaps, 
being the Roxburgh issue, which appeared in the sixties, 
and, like Sir Walter’s favourite edition, in forty-eight volumes. 
That the Dryburgh Edition is to be complete in twenty-five 
volumes will be an advantage in its favour, for purchasers 
who have not space upon their shelves or money in their 
purses for Messrs. Black’s more costly issues, or for that 
undertaken by Mr. Nimmo, of which ten volumes, containing 
Waverley, Guy Mannering, The Antiquary, Rob Roy, and 
Old Mortality, have already appeared. 

If the Waverley Novels need an editor, no critic could be 
found better fitted for the task than Mr. Andrew Lang. 
He has, as all readers know, an unfeigned admiration 
of Scott, and in order to give the Novels their “his- 
torical setting,” which is not always done correctly in 
Scott’s own delightful Introductions, he has had the ad- 
vantage of examining the twenty-four large volumes of 
letters to Sir Walter, and some other manuscripts which 
are preserved at Abbotsford. This has enabled him to add 
explanatory notes, at the end of each volume, on points now 
obsolete; and if we may judge from these notes of the 
entire work, the fresh matter concisely contributed by 
Mr. Lang will be marked, as might be anticipated, by judg- 
ment and good taste. The editor keeps himself in the back- 
ground, and never interrupts the reader unnecessarily when 
he is craving for Scott. 

The Introduction to Waverley appears to us a model of good 
writing. There is not a word too much in it; and the most 
exacting admirers of the “ Great Magician” are not likely 
to quarrel with its spirit. It is always possible for an 
editor who reverences a great author, to say something fresh 
upon a theme that criticism might seem to have exhausted ; 
and even when there is no novelty in Mr. Lang’s remarks, if 
they serve to stimulate the interest of readers who know less 
of Scott than he deserves, it will be no insignificant gain. The 
weakest portion of the Waverley Novels has been said to be 
their love-passages ; and with a few striking exceptions, this 
is true. Scott is too manly a writer to deal with love as if it 
were the whole existence of the characters he has created ; 
but it must be admitted that he generally passes over his love- 
scenes too lightly. Mr. Ruskin considers that this is because 
he never knew “l’amor che move’! sol e l’altre stelle;” but 
Mr. Lang takes another, and we think a juster, view of Scott’s 
reticence in this respect :— 

“ He whose heart,” he writes, “ was ‘ broken for two years,’ and 
retained the crack till his dying day, he who, when old and tired 
and near his death, was yet moved by the memory of the name 


which, thirty years before, he had cut in Runic characters on the 
turf at the Castle-gate of St. Andrew, knew love too well to write 
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of it much, or to speak of it at all. He had won his ideal as 
alone the ideal can be won; he never lost her; she was with him 
always, because she had been unattainable. ‘There are few,’ he 
says, ‘who have not at one period of life broken ties of love and 
friendship, secret disappointments of the heart, to mourn over— 
and we know no book which recalls the memory of them more 
severely than Julia de Roubigné.” He could not be very eager to 
recall them, he who had so bitterly endured them.” 

There is truth in this; and yet we may doubt whether, if 
Scott’s experience had been different, he would ever have 
given love the prominence demanded from the modern 
novelist. His mind was too comprehensive, his interests in 
life too many, to allow of a minute delineation of affairs of 
the heart. Sometimes, however, his strokes, though few in 
number, are exceedingly effective, and Mr. Lang is, we think, 
right in saying that while in his representation of Diana 
Vernon, Scott, unlike modern novelists, deals neither in 
analysis nor in rapturous effusions, the love of his heroine 
is “no less passionate for its admirable restraint.” And the 
editor may be forgiven if he somewhat exaggerates the charm of 
Diana’s character when, after recalling a few illustrations of 
the young lady’s lively and loving nature, he says that surely 
never in story or in song was there “a lady so loving and so 
light of heart save Rosalind alone,” and adds :— 

“All men who read Rob Roy are innocent rivals of Frank 
Osbaldistone. Di Vernon holds her place in our hearts with 
Rosalind, and these airy affections, like the actual emotions which 
they mimic, are not matters for words. This lady, so gay, so 
brave, so witty and fearless, so tender and true, who ‘ endured 
trials which might have dignified the history of a martyr...... 
who spent the day in darkness and the night in vigil, and never 
breathed a word of weakness or complaint,’ is as immortal in 
men’s memories as the actual heroine of the White Rose, Flora 
Macdonald. Her place is with Helen and Antigone, with 
Rosalind and Imogen, the deathless daughters of dreams. She 
brightens the world as she passes, and our own hearts tell us all 
the story when Osbaldistone says, ‘You know how I lamented 
her.’” 

Mr. Lang considers that Rob Roy equals Waverley in its 
pictures of Highland and Lowland society and character, and 
he remarks that the incomparable Bailie Nicol Jarvie makes 
a statement of the Highlander’s “ economic and military con- 
dition, as accurate as it is humorous,” and that “ the modern 
Highland Question may be studied as well in the Bailie’s 
words as in volumes of history and wildernesses of blue- 
books.” Indeed, the shrewd sagacity and practical knowledge 
of affairs displayed in the Waverleys, forms one of their 
striking features. The reader finds himself in the company 
of an author who writes from a full mind. In reading Mr. 
Lang’s comments, we rarely find cause to differ from him, but 
we are loth to believe his assertion in the Introduction to 
Guy Mannering that none but a Scotchman can ever know 
“how good Scott really is, any more than a Frenchman can 
appreciate Falstaff.” Surely, this places the Southern admirer 
of Sir Walter at too great a disadvantage. Scotland is not a 
foreign country to the lovers of Burns and Scott, and we submit, 
with all diffidence, that those of us who have been educated in 
Scott’s school can even sufficiently appreciate the humour of 
Jock Jabos to “know him in the flesh,” which Mr. Lang 
considers impossible. 


Some day, when Mr. Lang has finished his survey and 
editorship of the Waverley Novels, it may be possible, 
and would be interesting, to consider the service he has 
rendered to Scott by his labours. At present, it is enough 
to say that a novel will be issued monthly, and that the 
forty-eighth and final volume will appear on September 
Ist, 1894. The Border Edition is beautifully printed, and 
the etchings on Japanese paper “by eminent artists” 
will be more than two hundred and fifty in number. In the 
list of artists and etchers, there are names distinguished 
enough to vouch for the artistic excellence of the work they 
have undertaken. Personally, we prefer the landscape etchings 
to the illustrations of the characters; but this is probably due 
to the fact that a long familiarity with the novels has given 
us an ideal conception of Scott’s men and women out of 
harmony with that of the artists. Our Rose Bradwardine, 
for example, is totally unlike the handsome and fashionable- 
looking young lady portrayed by Mr. Hardman; and we are 
far from satisfied with Mr. Macbeth’s Flora MacIvor, although 
the portrait is, perhaps, more in accordance with the tale. It 
may be asked whether it would not have been better to entrust 
the characters of each novel to a single artist, who would then 
be able to embody his conception of the work as a whole. 








—— 


THE CHURCH IN THE NETHERLANDS.* 

WE like the form of this book, its paper, print, and size; and 
we like still more its spirit, for it is that of “sweetness and 
light,” and “ maketh for righteousness ” throughout. We 
were under the impression that the publishers only published 
books of the “Sacerdotal school ;” but we find in their cata- 
logue the names of writers of all schools. We remember the 
days when each school had its publisher; especially that the 
“ Evangelical” patronised Messrs. Nisbet and Seeley, and 
then their catalogues contained only books of a certain kind, 
Now we see that the former admits authors who can think, 
and do think, in “Thought,” and the latter supply books on 
art, whereas the said school used to taboo both thought and 
art. Days are changed for the better. 

The book before us is a picturesque country which we mean 
to walk through, holding by the hand the author of it as our 
friendly guide, and with him we hope to enter a church and 
pray, ora grand cathedral and reverently admire; here we 
shall stoop to pick a flower, there to enjoy the sweet scent of 
a bed of roses; sometimes we shall have to witness painful 
scenes, at other times he will talk to us of lively incidents, 
As we enter, he sensibly observes to us, “In tracing the 
history of a National Church, its rise and progress, its periods 
of stagnation and revival, we may notice how closely its 
destinies are interwoven with the natural characteristics of its 
people. Some natures are more prone to reverence this or 
that principle of Christian faith and practice; some nations 
are excitable and easily influenced, swayed by feelings which 
need but a breath to turn them first in one direction and then 
in another. Forms of error are prolific in certain soils, and 
special natural virtues seem to be indigenous. Again and 
again the national character asserts itself; and neither the 
forcible arguments of the sword, the faggot, and all the stern 
borrors of persecution, can change the nation’s mind, nor alter 
its determined course.” 

To this appropriate beginning we reply: “In all our travels 
the very same thought has passed through our minds, and 
especially in Teutonic and Celtic countries; the only features 
which, it seems to us, are common to both, are architecture 
and music, and even in the latter we have observed how the 
Teuton prefers the solemn, and the Celt the lively. We have 
been solemnly awed by the grand chorals which are so grandly 
given in the Lutheran churches, and sweetly overcome by the 
delightful litanies to the Virgin, when the whole congregatior, 
devoutly kneeling on their knees, sing their ‘Mater amatr, 
ora pro nobis,’ and we have been, as it were, constrained to pray 
with them in the same words.” Our guide continues: “To mark 
this continuity in the history of a country is part of the philc- 
sophical study of national life; and in no country is the 
national character more evident, and its continuity more 
remarkable, than in the history of the Church in the Nether- 
lands.” Then he gives us a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
country through which we are going to walk, but before 
starting we take another survey, and we see at a distance 
“the nameless horrors of the Inquisition, persecution raging 
with fierce hate, its defenceless victims, the roll of martyrs 
witnessing their confession with their blood.” Now the 
English guide turns to his English companion, and remarks: 
“ The history of the Church of Holland possesses a peculiar 
interest for Englishmen, inasmuch as from this country the 
light of Christianity first shone on Holland, for a devoted 
Englishman, St. Willebrod, was the real founder of the 
Church of Holland.” 

It is always pleasant to read surmises about the travels of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, however mythical they may be; the 
myth in the Old Testament, and even in the New, adds interest 
and apparent strength to the oak round which it has been 
allowed by the Great Inspirer to cluster. Our friend re- 
marks to us :—“ It is supposed that St. Paul must have passed 
through Belgium to reach Britain, and, further, that he was 
accompanied by St. Peter, who also sent certain disciples to 
evangelise the province and rescue the barbarous peoples from 
heathendom.” ‘To which we rely :—“ Let us suppose it, and 
picture to ourselves St. Paul and St. Peter walking on ahead. 
We will overtake them and listen to their conversation.” 
How energetic they both are, how St. Peter thinks that every- 
thing is done, that the barbarous inhabitants are rescued by 
the combined preaching of them both under the all-powerful 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Paul, not so sanguine, is 
reasoning and arguing, “not so fast, but I feel sure that in a 
few years our grand object will have been achieved.” “Alas!” 
we remark, for we diffidently join in, “ you do not seem to know 
the barbarians of this country; their history since you left 
the earth shows them to be a most stubborn people; all the 
persecutions of your successors, and all terrible wars stealthily 
prepared for and skilfully and extravagantly carried out, could 
not make them draw back one inch from their ground or from 
their own opinions.” But with reluctance we leave St. Peter 
and St. Paul, and take our onward course, having learned 
that the Gospel was preached by some St. Peter or St. Paul 
“in the first century of our era.” Having renewed our talk, 
we turn to accept a flower from the hand of a passer-by, and 
as it was so sweet, we asked the giver to offer one also to the 
two wayfarers we had left behind, who, as we looked back, 
regarded it with great satisfaction and encouragement, for 
this was the flower, the words of St. Leo IX.: “O most dear 
Belgian fatherland, these are they through whom the Gospel 
of Christ shone upon thee, so that thou becamest a chosen 
generation, a Royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar 
people.” Then, as we proceed on our way, Cesar tells us: 
“JT conquered them; they are the bravest of all the Celtic 
tribes, and they probably owe their superiority to the 
presence among them of a Teutonic element, which added 
endurance and perseverance to Celtic daring.” Now our 
guide makes a most important remark, which is, in reality, 
the key to the extraordinary conduct of the Walloons 
in the time of Philip II., who fought furiously against 
him and his General Alva, and eventually fought as bravely 
for him under his General Farnese. “The Northern and 
Southern inhabitants of the country have always differed 
greatly in character, polity, and religion. The Celtic tribes 
of the South were enveloped in the dark superstition of 
Druidism, with its priestly caste, its bards and prophets, its 
eruel system of human sacrifices, and reverential honours 
paid to founts, forests, hills, and lakes.” Weremark: “ Every 
word you say is a volume of their history, not only of the past, 
but of the present. Go to Belgium, you see a different people 
—not that they have still a cruel system of human sacrifices 
—but the Catholic Church is stronger there than elsewhere; 
and though the Belgians may not be as the French say of 
them, ‘ Frenchmen stript of all their virtues,’ yet they are very 
unlike the Dutch, their neighbours, in every possible respect.” 
However, we must pass on further, or we shall not have time 
to see enough of the interesting and peculiar features of the 
country, or form a correct opinion of it, if we saunter along. 
So thinks our worthy editor, who whispers slily into our ears, 
—if he can whisper and be sly: “ More of your ‘go,’ and less 
of your incoherency; you have only progressed as far as p. 7, 
when will you reach p. 387?” So, with our companion’s 
leave, we hurry on to p. 387, leaving the bouquets, the 
peasants, St. Peter, and St. Paul far behind us. As we are 
going along, he details to us many pleasant and many horrible 
scenes, gives us a list of the early Saints of the Netherlands, 
all of which may be found in his book. Now we meet Marcus 
Aurelius, the most Christian of Heathens, who got into hot 
water by the persecution of the Christians whom he never per- 
secuted ; and then we pass away from the regions of romance 
to surer and still more interesting ground, the days of St. 
Athanasius, who came to Treves and stayed there three years, 
and was quite as contented as we with what he saw: “ Happy 
Gaul! happy Belgium! happy Treves! who so often received 
and hearkened to so great a defender of the faith, for all the 
Belgian Bishops stood firm.” He wrote a history of St. 
Anthony, by reading which a gay officer of the court was 
instantly converted and sowed his wild oats. St. Jerome also 
stayed there, and St. Ambrose was born there. St. Martin 
here protested against the punishment of the heretics, as 
the Church did afterwards against their punishment by 
Philip II. and his devils. We have to skip over three 
centuries, and we find ourselves surrounded by eleven thou- 
sand virgins being barbarously killed by the savages on their 
way to Rome,—how many virgins now go on their way to 
Rome, and are killed on the way by savage Protestants ? 
But this happened as we were in a dream, for on waking, 
our companion undeceived us by showing that “ XI.M.V.”= 
“Undecim Martyres Virgines,” and we were glad to get rid 
of our nightmare. It seems that in those days Irish mission- 
aries were more successful than they are now; but in those 





days they were not Fenians. We arrive at the seventh century, 
the age of saints. St. Levenirs was a good letter-writer ; like 
Cowper, he thanks his friend for sending him milk, butter, 
eggs; but, unlike Cowper, he inserts a Latin quotation. 

What a bulwark against heathenism, savagery, ignorance, 
debauchery, were the monks from this time onwards for 
nearly six hundred years; for out of chaos they created and 
sustained a world. Now began, also, the influx of faithful 
and eager missionaries from England to Holland. Pepin, in 
742, ordered the priests to teach the people to say the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer in the vulgar tongue. We hope he 
did not leave out the Ten Commandments, for if he did he 
may have been the cause of the vulgar in after centuries 
breaking those Ten Commandments so much as to require to 
be taught them by Luther himself, sometimes in a very 
vulgar tongue. However, much good came by the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer, for, among others, Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
eleven centuries afterwards, learned many of his forty-odd 
languages from hearing the soldiers in the hospital at Bologna 
repeat the Creed and Lord’s Prayer in their vulgar tongue. 
In the next century, we have a very graphic and interesting 
account of that remarkable man Charlemagne, who “ fought 
against his own passions as bravely as he did against 
the hosts of the Saxons,’ and, we hope, with the same 
result. He helped the Church, and the Church helped 
him, which was but fair. Here we cull a flower by the 
way, given to us by some saint :—*“ Faith is a voluntary 
act and not compulsory. You can draw a man to the 
faith, but not force him.” Fighting bishops were dis- 
approved of by the Emperor, so fighting bishops became 
praying saints. Alcuin presented the Emperor with a 
copy of the “ Revised Version ”—his own, not that of Dean 
Stanley and his fellow revised-versioners—and the Emperor 
forthwith learned his Latin and Greek grammars, and no 
doubt bought a dictionary and a lexicon to see whether the 
version was “sound.” During that age, we are informed, 
the Church “ does not tear with her claws, but gently strikes 
with her wings,” which she does now, and she drew up for the 
regulation of female canons rules compared to “a bouquet of 
flowers chosen from a fine meadow.” A synod was held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle at which rules were drawn up, eighty of which 
referred to “the hours of shaving, bathing, eating fowls, fruit, 
dress, washing each other’s feet,” &c. 

The accounts of the gradual increase of the Papal power, 
and of the struggle between Hildebrand and Henry IV., are 
extremely interesting. Bismarck would have written, we 
think, a better article than we upon this important subject. 
But the gem of the whole book is the chapter on the precursors 
of the Reformation, in which is shown that reform in the 
Netherlands originated in the bosom of the Church herself. 
We should have liked to accompany the author to the end of 
his journey, but as that part of the country has been so often 
explored by others, and the grand drama of the Reformation, 
the wars of Louis XIV., the doctrines and lives of the 
Jansenists, the vindictive conduct of the grim Gomarists, the 
part played by Napoleon as Pope of the Catholic Church, 
have been so frequently described, we reluctantly part com- 
pany with our pleasant guide. 





A NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE.* 
WE have called this story “ A Novel of Indian Life,” and this 
is, perhaps, the best description of it; the sub-title suggests 
some such name. But it is not by any means a formal study 
of English ways and English characteristics, as they are to be 
seen in our great Dependency. Still less does it show any pur- 
pose of displaying virtues or shortcomings of Englishmen in 
their position as the “ruling race.” Nevertheless, the pictures of 
Indian life, under various circumstances, are effective in their 
own unpretending way,—Simla, with all its curious contrasts, 
that must be so puzzling to an Oriental eye, a Governor- 
General’s levée, a hunting-camp, a tiger-hunt, among them. 
They are slightly sketched, there is no sort of effort to be 
picturesque, but they certainly leave a very vivid im- 
pression on the mind of a reader; and there is a very 
instructive dialogue between two disputants who repre- 
sent respectively the optimistic and pessimistic views of 
the future of India Colonel Thurlow is sure that this future 
belongs to Russia :—“ Our officers know nothing of European 
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warfare, and our troops can’t march, and they are useless 
unless they are highly fed;” then they are boys; there are 
very few of them, and so on. Major Russell, on the other 
hand, points out that just the same things have been said by 
our enemies, and even by ourselves, of our armies in times 
past, and have been, if not always, yet generally falsified by 
the result. There are about ten pages of the argument. Each 
side is allowed to do his best, though the reporter manifestly 
leans to the favourable side; and the result is to give the 
reader an admirable précis of the whole matter. But the 
really striking part of the story is the description of cam- 
paigning which occupies the latter part of the second volume 
and the earlier part of the third. The tale is taken up after the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari’s mission at Kabul, though this 
event, of which no Englishman thinks without indignation and 
pride, is incidentally described. The hero’s regiment, one of 
Indian horse, is part of the force that advances on the Afghan 
capital. At first it seems that all the eager anticipations of a 
“fight ” will be disappointed, and every one is growling at the 
“skunks” with whom it seems impossible to get to close 
quarters. Then suddenly the scene changes. This perpetually 
flying foe turns and attacks. The grumblers “learned with 
something akin to amazement that an Afghan force had 
received and repulsed a charge delivered by two squadrons of 
British cavalry, and had actually, for a time, captured four 
Horse- Artillery guns.” And then, before they have been able 
thoroughly to realise the situation, the English find them- 
selves something like prisoners in the cantonments, with 
Kabul again in Afghan hands :— 

“A week before no one had believed we should have any 
fighting. The one desire of all had been to find an enemy who 
would make some sort of stand. Suddenly we had found our- 
selves savagely attacked, and, after five days’ fighting and a loss 
of three hundred killed and wounded, we had been fairly mobbed 
into retreat and pressed back behind our walls.” 

Tommy Atkins humorously described the situation in his 
own way. “It was the first time he had ever heerd of a 
blooming General being confined to barracks.” And then, adds 
Mr. Roy, with a knowledge of Tommy’s ways that reminds 
us of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, he “sang sentimental and melan- 
choly songs, a sure indication of inward happiness.” When 
the English at last get their turn, the fighting is excellently 
given, the scene of “A Soldier’s Death” being a particularly 
effective passage. 

The personal part of the story is, we think, well managed 
on the whole. We are sorry to part with Guy, who is an 
attractive hero; but we recognise that the parting was a 
necessity. Guy, with all his good qualities, had something 
of Thackeray’s George Osborne in him, and the evil would 
have been certain to come out sooner or later. The scene in 
which the terrible news is broken to Helen is one of singular 
pathos. It is unfortunate that we are not interested in the 
very admirable person for whom the happiness of which Guy 
was not worthy is reserved. Mr. Roy’s art has certainly failed 
him here. Onthe other hand, we must not pass without a 
word of praise the powerful study of Guy’s mother, Lady 
Mary. The story of how her pride and ambition are punished 
through her mother’s love, makes the best part of what may 
be called the private side of this novel. Taken as a whole, it 
deserves to rank high in the fiction of the year. 





MAN IN ART.* 
Mr. Hamerton remarks somewhere in this book on the 
absence of the oyster from poetry. He forgets the English 
locus classicus; but his reader is irresistibly reminded of it. 
‘The time is come,’ he must have said, like the Walrus, ‘to 
talk of many things;’ and sustained by the same large and 
uncommon sense of the @ propos that marked the argument of 
the other, he gives his discourse the title Manin Art. Therein 
he gossips of a hundred things, not excluding man nor even 
art; whether angels have wings; whether centaurs have two 
sets of lungs; whether artists had better know Latin; the 
Idea of Beauty—and Ary Schefter; Protestantism—and 
Rembrandt; the Beard in Portrait ; the Soldier in Peace 
(why not, also, if one is to be so categorical, the Nursery- 
maid in War?),—three hundred and forty pages of bland 
bookmaking. Mr. Hamerton will very likely resent the 
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description, but how else is it possible to describe a book of 
which the scheme, the scale, and the opening are so ample and 
important, the execution so trivial, the logic so inconclusive, 
the end so gasping and accidental? It is not denied that 
several readable essays might be detached from the text, but 
why bury them in such a mass of apparatus and category? 
The attempt to give to a casual collection of pictures, and an 
equally casual collection of views, the form of a treatise with 
illustrations, only results in padding the essays into tedions. 
ness. Mr. Hamerton himself is uneasily aware of his position, 
and defends himself in a preface against the accusation that he 
writes his books round their illustrations. He establishes the 
fact that the connection between the argument of his text and 
the plates in this book is of the slightest ; but when he urges 
that a book of costly plates must have type and text to match, 
he curiously misses the point at issue between the producer of 
the “art publication ” and its reviewers. If there is type, it 
ought certainly to be handsome; but why any, or why so 
much ? Perhaps it is impossible to edit a popular art 
journal without one’s literary conscience getting blunted in 
the matter of combining letterpress with pictures. 

Let us do justice to Mr. Hamerton’s virtues. He is fair- 
minded, open-minded, sensible; in temper, amiable and urbane; 
he has curiosity and industry, he has cultivated his taste 
assiduously ; he is candid in disposition, careful in statement, 
clear in exposition. He has something of the plausible and 
gentle air of reasonableness that allowed Mr. Matthew Arnold 
to make outrageous propositions with the effect of something 
natural and indisputable. What he lacks is a stronger 
esthetic endowment, a surer sense,—an original want that 
cultivation and tolerance and anxiety and politeness can do 
nothing to make good. He is an embodiment of “ culture ;” 
he can entertain and apprehend intellectually an esthetic 
point. He has all the “points of view,” but he is liable to 
mistake their relative importance and not to see the thing 
from any of them, or to choose for this intellectual exercise 
objects that lend themselves to being viewed from points, but 
do not repay the trouble. “ Protestantism —Rembrandt ; ”— 
it is a possible point of view, no doubt, but so it would be to 
write on the effects of the Repeal of the Corn Laws on modern 
landscape-painting. 

Bat let us take an example of how this want of instinct 
affects conviction and leads to trivial speculation. One of the 
ample andimposing sections of the book is entitled ‘“‘ Beauty,” 
and begins with a chapter on “The Idea of Beauty.” Its 
argument is that there is nothing positive and universally 
valid on which our judgments of beauty rest. There is only 
this man’s sensation and that man’s sensation, equally valid 
or invalid, since two men “of equal cultivation” may differ 
on a question of art. This appears at first sight to be the 
ordinary confusion that the universally valid must be the 
commonly perceived and accepted, as if a vote on the ques- 
tion must decide whether the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles; and so, because “tastes differ,” 
there is no such thing as good taste and bad. But Mr. 
Hamerton’s idea is more mixed. His point is to confuse this 
common enough scepticism about the relative value of people’s 
judgments in matters of beauty with quite another thing. 
He adduces as a reason for admitting this scepticism an 
elementary piece of psychology which, if it had any force 
at all in this connection, would make havoc of a great 
deal more than the reality of beauty. Beauty, he says, like 
colour, does not exist in the thing itself, but only in the 
mind of the person perceiving the thing. Therefore, a thing 
is not beautiful when no one is there who thinks it beautiful. 
Therefore, for ages, Greek statues were not beautiful; and 
anything that is beautiful to-day may cease to be beautiful 
to-morrow. It is a pretty toy of thought ; but how childish 
is its application! For exactly the same is true of mathe- 
matical perceptions. There are fifty palm-trees on an island. 
But the island is inhabited by savages who cannot count 
beyond five. Then, in exactly the same sense in which the 
beautiful thing ceases to be beautiful for want of some one 
with the necessary faculty to see it, the fifty palm-trees 
cease to be fifty for want of some one with the necessary 
faculty to count them. It makes no difference that the 
faculty of counting is “in wider commonalty spread” than 
the sense for art. The faculty for perceiving the higher 
mathematical relations is as much wanting to the average 
man or to the average “cultivated” man as the sense for fine 
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wetbetic relations; but that fact makes no difference of 
validity in either case. But Mr. Hamerton goes on to 

int out that not only does one man differ from another in 
these perceptions, but differs from his own feeling at an 
earlier time. Precisely; the sense is capable of endless refine- 
ment, and every step in the refining process is a step towards 
community of judgment with those few who have possessed 
the sense in its greatest refinement. But, says Mr. Hamerton, 
what some of us call music—Beethoven’s, for instance—is 
only noise to others. Just so; but those others are note-deaf, 
as some are colour-blind. But there are races with a different 
kind of music which, to us, is dissonant! Well, we had 
the same kind once, but we have got over it. But there are 
black people who think black people beautiful and not white! 
If so, the white has the advantage, who sees the beauty of the 
black and also of the white. But I have a friend who calls 
good Burgundy sour! No doubt, for there are people with- 
out palate. And I have another friend who cannot abide 
oysters, and one who sickens at musk! Even so; there are 
people whose stomachs turn at turpentine, so that they never 
get so far as to see the picture. We all have to set up an 
oblivion for slaughter-house suggestions, before we can sit 
down to meat. 
sceptic insinuates when he asks,—How do I know that when 
we do seem to like the same thing, an oyster or a picture, it is 
really the same thing? Perhaps when I see red, you see blue; 
when I taste oyster, you taste Burgundy! The awful doubt 
must stand unresolved here, but it is certainly no evidence 
that twenty painters will make twenty pictures of the “same” 
scene. For the so-called “same” scene has more than twenty 
pictures in it. 

But not only is Mr. Hamerton’s conviction of beauty thus 
uncertain, it is also curiously narrow inrange. Heapplies the 
word to a very limited class of effects, and speaks as if the 
source of pleasure, in paintings going beyond it, were “ in- 
terest,” and not beauty. An “ugly” person, for instance, 
is painted. Well, what we call personal beauty means a per- 
son looked at is a particular abstraction, viz., the contour of 
the profile, the proportion of the features, and so forth. But 
if the painter takes, not that section through reality, but 
another, deals with the features in some other connection, 
there are endless ways of taking them in which they fall into 
their place in a beautiful scheme. An “ ugly ” fact—a crime, 
for instance—may be the subject of a “beautiful” speech ; 
and there are the like resources in a painter’s treatment fora 
face that in some other connection is plain. 

The same uncertainty and confusion that mark Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s dealing with the general question, betray themselves at 
critical points of his closer dealing with his subject. Portrait 
is perhaps the most testing case for critics of painting, 
because to the outsider it must appear unimaginative,—a 
literal, a realistic, a copyist’s art. There are traces of this 
attitude betrayed in passages like the following about por- 
traiture :—“It is a branch of art for which the higher gifts 
of taste and imagination are not indispensable...... A 
satisfactory degree of success has often been attained in 
it by men of very moderate intellectual power; some- 
times, indeed, they have made fortunes more easily than 
men of genius...... ” This, perhaps, is a “satisfactory 
success” of a kind; but what Mr. Hamerton, apart from 
this question of money, seems to mean by satisfactory 
success, is being able to catch a likeness without being able to 
make a picture of it, for he goes on :—“ Some portrsitists have 
succeeded with a feeble gift of colour, and with a degree of 
technical charm so moderate that it would have been insuf- 
ficient for a painter of still-life or landscape; this was the 
case of Ary Scheffer, who succeeded in portrait by nothing 
but sound drawing and good taste.” Again, “this art is 
simple in the sense of requiring very little imagination and 
very little intricacy of composition.” ‘“ We know,” he says 
elsewhere, “how little drawing is usually put by landscape- 
painters into their works.” 

A review of the illustrations enforces the same judgment 
as a reading of the text. It is the choice of a critic for whom 
there is small difference between mediocrity and excellence. 
Some good things there are—the photogravures are the best 
—but just as the phrase “Cox and Corot” slips out in the 
text, so Dicksee balances Rembrandt in the plates, and Fildes, 

Leslie, Woolner, and Gilbert appear in a collection where 
hardly a master is represented. Greek art is exemplified by 


More subtle is the doubt that this desperate 





very poor drawings after second-rate originals. Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s real love is with genre; to notice the circumstances in a 
picture of life, to speculate on the characters in pictures 
of incident, is his natural way of approaching painting. 
The mighty blast of Modern Painters disoriented his taste, 
and left him conscientiously surveying, with his eminent 
common-sense, the fields over which it blew. Or, to vary 
the figure, the author of Modern Painters was the builder 
of a cathedral-like system, the gothic logic of whose con- 
struction was filled with an imagination and rhetoric con- 
cordant with their scope and magnificence. Mr. Hamerton 
is like the cultured incumbent who takes round parties of 
visitors to the chapels, and explains to the old lady who 
objects to the nude, and the agnostic who objects to 
the sacred, the monuments they encounter. He has even 
taken on himself to enlarge certain chapels,—that of land- 
scape art, for instance, and that of Turnerian topography. 
In this last work he has taken newer ground, but with the 
old ambition in its architectural scheme. The many things 
he says in it that are true and to the point are badly smothered 
by the more numerous things that, if true, are unimportant, 
and the not a few that are twaddle. 





FOUR GOOD ONE-VOLUME NOVELS.* 
A young lady’s feverish, helter-skelter pursuit after some one, 
under the mistaken impression that he is her husband in a 
state of mental aberration, is the theme of Singularly Deluded, 
which is a very clever and fresh tale, though not perhaps 
altogether exempt from the charge of “ nightmarishness,” 
because of the breathlessly rapid succession of obstacles, great 
and small, that hinder the plucky heroine, and cause her to be 
again and again disappointed when apparently on the verge 
of success. Her exciting adventures certainly give forcible 
emphasis to the author’s remark that, “were we ourselves 
placed in circumstances which, in a book, just suffice to fix 
our attention, they would probably land us in a lunatic 
asylum.” But although it would be to the last degree un- 
likely for all these adventures to fall to the lot of any one 
individual, yet, considered separately and in themselves, they 
have little or no intrinsic improbability ; and the two things 
that are the greatest tax upon credulity in the whole 
book are her extraordinary power of endurance in keeping 
on as she did at high-pressure without breaking down— 
which not one woman in a thousand could have done 
—and her having been so sanguine as to imagine that 
there was still a possible chance of a Judgeship for a 
percon mentally afflicted as she supposed Mr. Somers to be. 
The delightful unexpectedness with which things occur, and 
an entire absence of padding, are marked features in the tale, 
which is told vigorously, concisely, and with a graphicness of 
description indicating either actual experience of what is 
described, or else a describer possessed of imaginative powers 
beyond the common. An account of a fire at sea is especially 
noteworthy, both because of the skill shown in blending 
together elements heroic, tragic, and ludicrous, and also 
because of the effectiveness of the few slight strokes 
employed in painting traits of character brought out by 
mortal peril,—as, for instance, in the two Sisters of Charity 
who, having made up their minds to martyrdom, are seriously 
grieved at being saved in their own despite; and the gallant 
young fellow who lets go of a life-belt when he finds that his 
hold on it endangers another person’s life, and drowns with a 
courteous apology on his lips. This episode of the fire is as 
good as anything of the kind we know, and we should recom- 
mend the book to readers for that alone, even if it had no 
other merit. Whether Gertrude would have been as 
singularly lucky as she was in meeting everywhere with 
good Samaritans had she been plain instead of pretty, 
may probably be doubted; but at any rate she thoroughly 
deserved all the kindness that was lavished upon her, and 
the fact of her receiving it gives one a glow of pleasure 
that adds no little to the book’s charm. Two morals are 
clearly to be derived from its pages,—First, do not leave 
your wife tied up to a telegraph-post lest some accident 
should prevent your going back to release her; secondly, do 
not trust to amateur detectives when you want to trace what 
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Edinburgh: W. Blackwood and Sons.——(2 ) Philip Methuen. 
Needell, London: F. Warne and Co.—/(3.) A Moral Dilemma 
Thompson, London: Longmans and Co.—(4.) A Deplorable Affair. 
E. Norris. London: Methuen and Co, 
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has become of a missing person. And having given this 
much insight into what the story is about, we conclude by 
advising our readers to get it, and find out the rest for them- 
selves. The writer chooses for the present to remain anony- 
mous, but if her—we conjecture that this pronoun is the right 
one to use—name should hereafter appear in the front rank 
of novelists, we shall not be surprised. 

That a spirit of steadfast self-surrender to whatever is 
believed to be God’s will, may achieve missionary work and 
martyrdom as much amongst civilised men and women as 
amongst “unsavoury savages of the Corea,” and that a 
genuinely saintly vocation will manifest itself as effectually 
in a sphere of worldly ambitions as in the cloister, is the 
moral conveyed by Philip Methuen. And as this moral is 
made apparent throughout the pages, imparting some degree 
of method and order to what would be otherwise a chaos of 
purposeless troubles, it has the effect of a strain of solemn 
music sweeping again and again through a medley of harsh, 
jangling sounds, to resolve discords and reduce them to some 
kind of harmony. Philip is a young man forced to abandon 
his cherished hopes of becoming a priest, in consequence of 
the death of a cousin, whereby the responsibilities of heirship 
to property are unexpectedly imposed upon him; and the 
person who, after wrecking his happiness and inflicting 
prolonged torture, finally takes his life, is a sort of 
strange and beautiful fiend to whom he has been the 
kindest of benefactors, and in whose evil nature the one 
approach to a saving spot is her passionate love for himself. 
Though it must in fairness be said that she acts the part 
of executioner unknowingly, yet the combination of utter 
epicureanism, egotism (as he truly says, “ No weapons are so 
irresistible as those of a relentless selfishness”), and passion 
unrestrained by consideration for others or by religion, that is 
presented by her character, makes it doubtful whether she 
would have behaved differently even had she known what she 
was about. The false position which causes him to marry 
her is contrived with an ingenuity that we can only call cruel 
because, as it was simply his goodness that made him consent 
to become her husband, one feels as if there must almost be 
something wrong about goodness itself when it makes neces- 
sary so odious a result as this marriage. Yet it is hard to see 
where the flaw lies either, or what other possible way there 
was for him out of the dilemma without being false to his 
principles,—though more hard-hearted people in similar cir- 
cumstances might perhaps have thought it better to sacrifice 
the bad rather than the good, and to leave Anna to suffer the 
consequences, however unpleasant, to which she had chosen 
deliberately to expose herself. There is more substance, both 
as to matter and bulk, in the single volume of which the novel 
is composed, than is usually found in stories of double that 
length; and the proofs of thought, power, and purpose that 
it contains show Mrs. Needell to be a writer above the average 
of merit. 


The problem presented by A Moral Dilemmais this. A man, 
wrongfully accused of forgery and theft, is returning to 
England with papers to establish his innocence, and lay the 
blame on the right shoulders, when death overtakes him, and 
he dies on the voyage, after having entrusted his exculpatory 
proofs to a friendly fellow-passenger, John, who swears that 
he will deliver them to a specified person, and see that the 
victim’s character is cleared. Subsequently, John, however, 
finding that the young lady he loves is not only engaged and 
intensely devoted to the real criminal, but also convinced of 
her fiancé’s absolute perfection, takes upon him to break his 
oath lest he should disturb her happiness. And the question 
is, did, or did not, the circumstances of the case justify his 
conduct? In our opinion they did not, because, putting aside 
the not unimportant question of breach of trust to the dead 
man, we doubt its being for a girl’s interest to let her marry 
ascamp under the belief that he is a paragon of virtue, and we 
think the best and most honest course (both as regarded the 
dead and living) would have been for John to abide by his oath, 
and leave to Mary’s own decision whether or not she still cared 
tomarry Gavin when she knew what sort of a person he really 
was. But, at any rate, whether John’s action in the matter be 
approved of or not, readers are sure to be very willing to listen 
to the account of any dilemma that is made as pleasant and in- 
teresting as is his. Dissimilarity of character in two girls 
inhabiting the same home and having a common basis of 
goodness, is depicted successfully in the two heroines, Mary 





and Kate. Which of the two to prefer, depends on individual 
taste, for while some will like best the sweet and not always 
over-wise Mary, others will pronounce in favour of the more 
sharp-tempered and sharp-witted Kate ; yet, if evil that people 
have power to do and abstain from doing, is to be credited as 
positive and not merely negative merit, then we think the palm 
should be accorded to Kate, whose superiority in respect of 
wits necessarily meant superiority in capacity for mischief also, 
if she had allowed bad inclinations to get the upper hand. 
Mr. Norris has the gift of being readable, and the ease of a 
practised writer; and any one seeking half-an-hour’s quiet 
entertainment without fatigue, is very likely to attain that 
object by a perusal of A Deplorable Affair, notwithstanding 
the conventional nature of the materials from which it is con. 
structed, and also of the manner in which they are treated, 
The actors are a rich old lady with an eligible bachelor 
nephew, and a poor but beautiful niece who is her paid com- 
panion; an unknown male adventurer who has a mysterious 
and compromising acquaintance with the niece; and a his- 
torian of their proceedings in the shape of an inquisitive 
old bookseller, whose proprietorship of a lending-library 
and reading-room give exceptional facilities for gratifying 
his thirst for information about other people’s business, 
and who evidently considers the justification of himself from 
a possible charge of undue curiosity, to be nearly as important 
a matter as the discharge of his self-appointed task of nar- 
rator. The sky is overcast for a while by clouds containing 
possibilities that may warrant their being considered gloomy; 
but as they are never really felt to be so, and are finally dis- 
persed in an instant by the appearance, in a newspaper, of a 
telegram from New York, the appropriateness of the de- 
pressing adjective in the title is not unreasonably open to 
question. Genuine deplorability, however, is obviously not to 
be expected from the pen of a kind-hearted narrator who de- 
clares that he would never sit down to write about events 
leading to painful results, because the world is, in his opinion, 
so full of troubles, sorrows, and irreparable mistakes, that one 
would fain behold no more of them than one is absolutely 
forced to contemplate. Is not the aforesaid telegram, by-the- 
by, rather unnaturally lengthy, considering what the tele- 
graphic charges are between England and the United States ? 





(*,* We reissue with this number pages 317-318-331-332, in 
order that binders may correct the serious mechanical error or 
page 332 of our last week’s issue. ] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Silhouettes of American Life. By Rebecca Harding Davis. 
(C. Scribner and Sons, New York.)—There are some admirable 
sketches of American “back” country life to be found in these 
short stories. There seem to be many writers in the Western 
Continent who in a few rapid touches can give a living and 
picturesque outline to village life and the many grades of society 
obtaining in it. A great deal of the success obtained is 
doubtless due to the humorous vernacular, and the fidelity with 
which it is rendered. But the effect is indeed capital, and pathos 
and humour, and perhaps a slightly exaggerated chivalrous re- 
finement of the men, abound in all. Each story-is complete in 
itself, and contains as much human life as can reasonably be 
compressed into a few pages. Silhouettes of American Life ought 
to be read by all who like the humorous and characteristic traits 
of Eastern America delineated with appreciative skill. 

Scenes in Fairyland. By Canon Atkinson. (Macmillan.)—Miss 
Mary, who visits Fairyland, naturally reminds one of a certain 
famous Miss Alice; but it is a contrast rather than a resemblance 
that we find. Mr. Atkinson finds in his little heroine various 
occasions for the exercise of a graceful fancy, not without some 
suggestions of a knowledge of Nature and Nature’s ways. Possibly 
young people will find these descriptions of fairy scenery and 
fairy doings in general a little too serious, and miss the irresistible 
occasion for laughter which other books provide. All that we can 
say is that the boy or girl who admires Scenes in Fairyland will 
prove himself or herself to have good taste. 

This Working-Day World. By G.V. Fairfax. (Digby, Long, 
and Co.)—This is the story of a lady who starts with the belief 
in the superiority of woman, and seeks to convert the world to 
her way of thinking. She goes through some disagreeable ex- 
periences. Her fellow-disciples are not of a kind that she admires, 
and at the end of the tale we find her expressing the conviction 
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her due, love, children, happiness.” There is a certain interest 
in the story, but this is not an attractive kind of fiction. 


Down in the Flats. By Cleveden Kenn. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
The author dedicates this story to three clergymen, whom he 
describes as “ champions of sanitary Christianity ;” but it more 
than fulfils the expectation raised by this somewhat strange 
introduction. The “flats” are the low-lying neighbourhood of a 
manufacturing town, on which the enterprise of speculative 
builders has raised a suburb with little regard to the welfare of 
the inhabitants. It is here the scene is laid. But the author 
does not confine himself to the theme so indicated. It furnishes 
one important motive for the story; but there are other interests, 
notably that of rational religion, which aro mingled with it. Mr. 
Ringstone, Vicar of St. Apollos, is one of the men who preach 
cleanliness along with godliness. He is an admirable type of 
parson, and every reader will be pleased when he persuades Clara 
St. Abbe to renounce her idea of a sisterhood to share his labours 
among the poor of Churchstowe. 


The Ballad of Beau Brocade, &c. By Austin Dobson. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Austin Dobson has collected here 
eight “ poems of the eighteenth century,” delightful all of them ; 
and Mr. Hugh Thomson has set them off in admirable fashion, 
with truly characteristic illustrations. “Beau Brocade” is the 
story of a highwayman, in the days when these gentry had the 
manners and appearance of gentlemen, and of the brave chamber- 
maid, ‘‘ Devonshire Dolly,” who shoots the robber with a silver 
button. ‘‘ The Gentleman of the Old School” and “ The Gentle- 
woman of the Old School” are still more delightful. These are 
probably well known to our readers ; but they will be glad to see 
one of the neatest stanzas :— 


“T know she thought; I know she felt ; 
Perchance could sum,—I doubt she spelt ; 
She knew as little of the Celt 

As of the Saxon; 
I know she played and sang, for yet 
We keep the tumble-down spinnet, 
To which she quavered ballads set 
By Arne or Jackson.” 


Of the others, perhaps, the most pleasing is “The Old Sedan 
Chair.” 


New Eprrions.—The Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven. By F. 
D. Maurice. (Macmillan.)——My Danish Sweetheart. By W. 
lark Russell. (Methuen.) The Shadows of the Lake. By F. 


Third edition. (Longmans.)——Gleanings froma Minis- 
try of Fifty Years. By Rev. C. Holland, M.A. Cheaper edition. 
(Stock.)——Khaled. By F. Marion Crawford. Third edition. 
(Macmillan.)——The Grammar of Palmistry. By K. St. Hill. 
{Sampson Low.)——A Famous Fox-Hunter. By Sir J. E. Eardley- 
Wilmot. Fifth and cheaper edition. (Sampson Low.)—— 
Hinduism and Christianity. By Rev. J. Robson, D.D. New edition. 
(Oliphant.) 
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‘LIBERTY” JAPANESE LEATHER- PAPERS. 

ESSRS. LIBERTY and CO. have now on view an important shipment of 
Me SAPANESE LEATHER PAPERS reat shipment o 
selection of Classical, Medieval, and rn Designs (Exclusive and i 
The collection includes ee conventional examples of Bold Relief and soft ric 
colourings, adapted for High-class Mural Decoration, and particularly for Friezes 
and Panels; and a range of Floral and Diaper Lacquered and Coloured i 
tm both low and medium relief. Messrs. LIBERTY’S LBA THER-PAPE 
are DURABLE, INEXPENSIVE, and UNCOMMON: 
NEW PATTERN BOOKS POST FREE. 

LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


eo? & © WW, 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 


Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


MATLOCK, 








Catalogue and Samples post-free, 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
Ceylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea, Darjeelings, stron; 

and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Bri 
and f. ant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d. 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea. For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s, 10d., which is 
much liked. Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters. Orders sent to 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 £373,700,000. 


THE NEW FLOWER FRoM §., AFRICA. 
(NEMESIA STRUMOSA SUTTONI.) 
Remarkable for the beauty and abandance of its flowers, wonderful colours, and 


long duration of blooming. Cultivation sane as for the Aster, Phlox, and other 
half-hardy aunuals, 








Price of seed, 2s, 6¢. per ya k>‘, pest-free. Can only be obtained from 
SUTTON & SONS, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading. 


THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afteruards be remedied, 
BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of “Our 
Eyes”’ (now in its Fourteenth Edition), may be San free of 
charge, at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision, between the hours of 10 and 4 a excepting on Saturdays. An appoint. 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 








The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 
of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 








sins GRAFTON GALLERIES, GRAFTON STREET, 
BOND STREET, W.—The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and 
SCULPTURE, by living British and Foreign Artists. NOW OPEN to the 
Public.—Admission ls. 10 to 6, 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER -ETCHERS. — 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Society, with a Selection from the 

Etched Works of Old Masters, NOW OPEN at the SOCIETY’S GALLERY, 
5a Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6.—A. STEWART, Secretary. 





XETER SCHOOL—HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

4 An EXAMINATION will be HELD at the School for Several Entrance 

Scholarships, on APRIL 13th and 14th —For particulars of these, and of the 
numerous leaving Exhibitions, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





GRICULTURAL OPENINGS for ENGLISHMEN in 

the SABINE HILLS, ITALY (30 miles from Rom-). Salubrious climate, 

Large or small farms = rented ; olive and vine cultivation.—Pupils taken by 

an Englishman, who has had sixteen years’ experience, on his own farm.—For 
particulars, address to F, MORGAN, Esq., Farfa-Fara, Sabina, Italy, 
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OIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Ho Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINOIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd. 


ar ING COLLE GE.—-NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
Rev. H. W. MKENZIE, ME, Head-Master. 


ee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 








UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist, and Students then 
entering are eligible for the Open Scholarships offered for competition on Sep- 
tember 26th and the two following days. : . 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surgeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments, are given according tothe merits of the Candidates, and without extra 

ent. Scholarships and Prizes, amounting in the aggregate to £550, are 
open for competition to all Students. Special Classes are held for the Examina- 
tions of the University of London. : 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS,—Two Open Scholarships in Classics, 
Mathematics, and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100, open to Candi- 
dates under 20 years of age; and one, of the value of £50, open to Candidates 
under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Chemistry, Physics, and Bio- 
logy, one = the value of £159, and another of £60, open to Candidates under 

ears of age. 
‘or Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr. L. E. SHAW, 
Guy’s Hospital, London, S.E. 


HE GOVERNORS of the LONDONDERRY 
ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION are prepared to ELECT a HEAD. 
MASTER for the Commercial and Mathematical School, who will also be the 
Resident Head-Master, and receive Boarders. The value of the post at present 
is about £470. Candidates, who must be Graduates of a University in the 
United Kingdom, can receive full information from the undersigned, to whom 
application, accompanied by testimonials, should be forwarded, not later than 


April 6th, 1893. 
ROBERT H, F. DICKEY, M.A., B.D., Hon. Sec. 


Academical Institution, Londonderry, 
March 9th, 1893. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 











With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-House Master, or to the Secretary. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12th, 


ELLINGTON COLLEGE. 


There will be an Election in JUNE,to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the 
SONS of OFFICERS, of the annaal value of £50. 
open to Boys who on June 18th, are Over 12 and under 14. 

And an Election in OCTOBEX, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
including Four Classical Scholarships of the value (upon conditions) of £80, 
for Boys who on June Ist, were between the ages of 12 and 14, 

For Particulars apply to the BURSAR, Wellington College, Berks, 














O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c,—Address, Mr. G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. 





MMNHE LAKES.—TO LET, furnished, from MAY to SEP- 
TEMBER, or for part of that time, The KNOLL, AMBLESIDE, formerly 
the residence of Miss Martineau.—Apply to W. H. HILLS, the Knoll, Ambleside. 


IGH-CLASS INVESTMENT, either £26,000 or £11,000. 
—OITY LEASEHOLD, nearly opposite Rothschild’s Bank, held for 80 
years from the Drapers’ Company. The present net rental, after paying all out- 
goings, is £1,890 per annum, rising to £2,465 per annum, Let to a Bank ,and 
other first-class tenants. Price £26,000, at which it will pay, on present rentals, 
7 per_cent. per annum, and on future rentals, 9 per cent. per annum. If pre- 
ferred, £15,000 can be left on mortgage for a term of years at 5 per cent. per 
annum, leaving only £11,000 to pay, on which (after payment of interest on the 
mortgage) there would be left, on present rentals, £1,140 per annum, or over 10 
per cent. per annum on the £11,000 investment, or on the increased rental £1,715, 
over 15 per cent. per annum, Full particulars to principals or their solicitors 
only.—Address, ‘‘ INVESTMENT,” care of Messrs. Greenop and Sons, Solicitors, 
9 Gracechurch Street, Loudon, EC. 








————_ 


RoxAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ; 
Sogtueee for employment in — India, or the Colonies. About 45 Studente 
ill be admitted in September, 1893, For Competition the Secretary of State 
al a co r. eg in oe ublic Works Department, and 
in an Te artment.—For i C 
TARY, at the Gaines P . i te a ia co _—— 


UBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE. 
P NONCONFORMIST onan ah eanOON UOATION. 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr 

J PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar t 
cate) nee ect Ps 3 4 for Scholarships and Ent .- 
xaminations a‘ e Public Schools. School accommodati ° 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, ne 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT, 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-MastTeR—Reyv. R, PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 


FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &, 
Special Classes for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. TERM BEGINS MAY 2nd. About Twenty Scholarships on April 6th 
7th, and 8th ; names to be sent in before March 28th. , 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. H. A. 
DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 24, 1893, to FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS—two of £45, two of £25, one of £20, Candiilates must be 
between 12 and 15 years of age. Examination in London. School fees (board 
and tuition), £56 per annum.—For particulars and copies of 1892 papers (price 
6d.), apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 

















URHAM SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—Three 
JUNIOR and Four SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£55 to £25 a year, will be competed for on JUNE 14th. One Scholarship will be 
awarded for Mathematics, Parents must not be in wealthy c:rcumstances,— 
Particulars to be obtained from the HE 41 D-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 
at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 
EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded annually. EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, APRIL 4th.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Heid-Master, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
a omnia for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
March 20th; address, 17 Leinster Square, Bayswater. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination held simultaneously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying from 60 guineas to £10, Open to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—For further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Rossall, Fleetwood. 


Dogg — enh! SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E, Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire, 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of 

£30 for three years, and THREE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be competed 

for on MAY 9th; open. to boys under 15.,—For particulars, apply to the Rev. 
J. KENNEDY, Head-Master, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

1st. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics, Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1893.—T wo of £80, one of £50, and one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS 

JULY 12th.—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 

obtained (free of charge) by em a statement of requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 






































JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL 





THROAT AND COUGH 


Sorenessand dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 


PARIS, 1878, D A T U R A 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, Yor Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


TATULA. 


cough and affecting the voice, For thesesymptoms, use | 2g, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 





In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled 
**JAMES EPPS and 00., Homeopathic Chemists, F R 
London.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
otations on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 





don, W.0. tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 


PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A. Oamenon, M.D., says:—“I have never | Oi tment produces a cooling and soothing feeling 


USE OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—Diseases aud casualities incidental to 
youth may be safely treated by the use of these 
excellent medicaments according to the printed 
directions folded round each pot and box. Nor is 
this Ointment alone applicable to exteraai ailments ; 
conjoint'y with the Pills it exercises the most 
salutary influence in checkin inflammations 
situated in the interior of the body; when rubbed 
upon the back and chest it gives the most sensible 
relief in asthma, bronchitis, pleurisy, and threaten- 
ing consumption. Holloway’s remedies are especially 
serviceable in liver and stomach complaints, For 
the cure of bad legs, all sorts of wounds, sores, and 
likewise scrofula snd scorbutic affections, this 


Y’S 





most acceptable to the sufferer. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 
FOUR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 
THROUGH THICK AND 
THIN. 


By MARGERY HOLLIS, 
Author of “ Anthony Fairfax,” &>, 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


NOW READY. 


THE LAST OF THE DYN- 
MOKES. 
By CLAUDE BRAY, 


Author of ‘To Save Himself,’’ 
In 8 vols. crown 8vo, 

“In the fictional wilderness of conventional compli- 
cations and foregone conclusions, a story constructed 
upon entirely new lines and teeming with unexpected 
* situation’ constitutes a refreshing and bracing oasis. 
Such a story is ‘The Last of the Dynmokes,’ the plot 
and individualities of which go far to prove that ‘ the 
Caucasian’ is by no means‘ played out’ in respect to 
the faculties of invention and characterisation Diane 
“The Last of the Dy: mokes’ is ove of those rare 
modern romances which are equally free from vul- 
garity, incongruity, and tiresomeness.”—The Daily 
Tekgraph. Ve 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SO NEAR AKIN.” 


IN A PROMISED LAND. 


A South African Story. 
By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


NOW READY. 
SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. 


By the AUTHOR of “The DAILYS 
of SODDEN FEN,” &c. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 





TWO NEW EDITIONS. 
NOW READY, 


AUNT ANNE. By Mrs. W. 


K. Currrorp, Fifth Edition, in 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 63. 


SIR GEORGE. By the Hon. 


Mrs, HENNIKER. In 1 vol, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


OCIETY of AUTHORS. 

This Society is established for the maintenance and 
defence of Literary Property. It advises members on 
their agreements, provides its members with a legal 
opinion for nothing, and investizates all cases and 
questions and dsputes connected with the Law of 
Copyright and Literary ang ac The preseat num- 
ber of members is 950.—By 

4 Portugal Street, G. HERBERT THRING, 








Lincoln's Inn, W.C. Secretary. 
HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
Paid-up Capital ..............cc000 «see £1,500,000 
a, a On 1 000, 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... ™ 3,000,000 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London, 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Gove Oross, 
LONDON. — 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rate: 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT AOCOOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £1 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





Y . eteanieaans WILL HAPPEN. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1819 PAID, FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
£3,200,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 





W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Secs, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 


1829. 





Offices: 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





Pixsous {Hie Grace the ARCH BISHOP of aeaeee. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
Presipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PrEesipENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of mS DOUGLAS. Drrury-CHarrmaN—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Puysic1an—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., 


3. 


D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.LA. 


SECRETARY—G. Mi HODGSON, Esq. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


This Society, conducted entiecdy on the MutTuaL PRancirn, offers the AnsoLuTE Security of 
AN ACCUMULATED FuND of £3,659,325, AND AN ANNUAL INCOME OF £390,656. 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES:— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonus. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on & remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
of k 


Large sums are thus saved to the Assured Members. 





MISSION paid for the intr 


3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 


ALLY LAKGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 
5,—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 


PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Participating life 


assurances have been valued by the combined Institute of Actuaries’ H™ and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the net premiums 


according to the H™ Table. 


6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 


WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH BIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


Further information on application to the Society’s Office. 





G. H. HODGSON, Secretary. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Musszs. DamgeLL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue InrgRNaTIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


“ ROPES of SAND,” the NEW 
NOVEL by R. E. FRANCILLON, 
Anthor of “ King or Knave?” is 
Now Ready in 3 vols. at every 
Library. 


RUJUB, the JUGGLER. By 


G. A. Henty, Author of ‘The March to 
Magdala.” 3 vols. 
“An unusua!ly interesting story... --Unquestion- 
ably one of Mr. Henty’s best pieves of fiction.”— 
Scottish Leader, 


TIME’S REVENGES. 


Davip Curist1x Murray, Author of “ Joseph’s 
Coat,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In ‘Time’s Revenges’ Mr. Christie Murray is 
at his best, and that can be very good indeed, In 
plot, construction, and character-drawing, this 
novel is admirable.””"—World, 


The SEVEN {SLEEPERS of 


EPHESUS. By E. Coreripege. New 
Volume of * Hendy | Novels.” Feap. 8vo, cloth 
extra, ls. 
“A cleverly-constructed and well-written story. 
The author combines fertility of invention with a 
strong dramatic faculty.’ *—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW THREE-&-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
BARBARA DERING. By 


AMELIE, Rives, Author of “The Quick or the 
Dead?” 

“* Barbara Dering’ is one of the best books I have 
read, and one that every girl, and particularly every 
married woman, will do well to read... .. It is perhaps 
one of the most brilliant character-studics in English 
literature.” — Woman, 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE 


GIRL. | y Davin Curistiz Murray, Author of 
* Josep 1s Coat,” &c. 

“The cle «r work of a clever man. The intrigue 
is ingenioa, the character-painting vivid, the 
dialogne c sp, terse, and to the point.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
ARMOREL of LYONESSE. By Walter 


BESANT. 


MISS MAXWELL’S AFFECTIONS. 


By Ricwarp PRYCcE. 
HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett. 
FROM INFORMATION RECEIVED. 


By Dick Donovan. 


DR. BERNARD ST. VINCENT. By 


Hume NIsB:T. 


The MAN WHO WAS GOOD. By 


LronarpD MERRICK, 


The SOUL of COUNTESS ADRIAN. 


By Mrs, CamPpBELL PRAED. 


ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By 


W. Crakk RussgLL. 


The POETS and NATURE: 


REPTILES, FISHES, and INSECTS. By Pat 
Rosinson, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

“ Mr, Phil Robinson brings grace of speech, dainty 
humour, and wide knowledge of nature and of books 
to its in'erpretation. The consequence is, that those 
who turn to the book somewhat listlessly find them. 
selves agreeably disappointed, and presently are 
caught in the author’s toils and led captive by him 














| at his will.”’—Speaker. 


Also, uniform, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each. 
THE POETS’ BIRDS. 
THE POETS’ BEASTS. 





POETICAL WORKS OF 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Col- 


lected and Revised, with many new Poems, by 
the Author. 2 vols. crown 8vo, buckram, 12s, 


TAINE’S HISTORY of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Translated by 
Henry Van Lavy. 4 vols. small ig | 8vo, 
cloth extra, 30s. POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. 
large crown 8vo, cloth extra, 15s. 


The WANDERING JEW: a 


Christmas Carol. Ropert BUCHANAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. BLCOND EDILION, with 
a Note. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 21 Piccadilly, W. 
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NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, 8vo, 14s. 


CIVILISATION 


AND 


PROGRESS. 
By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED, AND WITH NEW PREFACE. 


More fully explaining the Nature of the New Organon 
used in the Solution of its Problems, 





The SPECTATOR says :— 


“‘The book of a very able man...... The testimony which we are compelled 
to give to the high ability of this ambitious work is completely impartial. 
v---Fall of original criticism..,....Great literary faculty......A book far less 
superficial than Mr. Buckle’s.”” 


The Rev. H. R. HAWSIS, M.A., says :— 


“This is the most remarkable and important work of the last page= 4 
years. It is not too much to say that Mr. Crozier can enter the lists wit 
men like Oarlyle, Comte, Herbert Spencer, and John Stuart Mill, all of whom 
he treats sympathetically, and holds his own.” 


Mrs. LYNN LINTON says :— 


“The book seems to me to be one of the most original and remarkable of 
the present day. There is not a dry page from cover to cover.” 


KNOWLEDGE says:— 


**No one can rise from the perusal of this work without the conviction 
that its author has es‘ablished a claim to stand high among the most pro- 
found and original thinkers of the day...... He has set himself an ambitious 
task, and he has very narrowly indeed escaped entire success......Will repay 
perusal and reperusal.’’ 


The INQUIRER says :— 


“This is a work of real ability. It is full of thought, and its style is both 
forcible and clear. The reader is borne on a stream of strong thinking from 
oy to point, until at last, when he pauses to get a little mental breath, he 

nds that he has been doing almost as much heey d as the author himself, 
so stimulating and suggestive is the book, and so full is it of discriminating, 
vigorous, and subtle ideas...... This rish and suggestive book.” 


VERNON LEE says :— 


** The ability of Mr. Crozier o -ists in a remarkable clearness of detail 
vision, singular acumen of distin ion—the power, so to speak, of seein 
through mill-stones, of being in a manner clairvoyant...... This accurate an 
subtle thinker.” 


The SCOTTISH REVIEW says :— 


“There can be no doubt, we think, that Mr. Crozier has put his finger 
upon the weak point in the speculations of previous writers, and that he has 
himself laid hold of the right method for the adequate treatment of his sub- 
ject......The work is one of real and pre-eminent merit, and will deservedly 
take a high place in the class of literature to which it belongs,” 


The AGNOSTIC JOURNAL says :— 


“This truly great and remarkable work. To the accuracy of the scientist 
and the generalising grasp of the ——_ Mr. Orozier adds the instincts 
of the historian, and the administrative faculty of the economist, The book 
is more profitable and suggestive reading than Buckle’s,”” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities = by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOOIATION for BEFRIENDING 

YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

ission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEORETARY, 

Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 

Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





| eemeheens ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe ssn ave 


1848, 


£16,000,000, 





ST. BERNARD. 


eee 


CHAMPION PEDIGREE PUPPY of this noble and 

intelligent breed of Dog to be disposed of, Orange brindle with correct 

white markings and black shadings; eight months old. ould make ext remely 

nice companion for children, as she is very affectionate and even-tempered. Can 

- 4 by appointment in London at any time.—“ J, B.,” 27 Ion Road, Thornton 
0a . 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO.’S LIST: 


Just ready.—A NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK on RUSSIA, 


‘‘WITH RUSSIAN PILGRIMS.” 


Being an Account of a Sojourn in the White Sea M 
the old [Trade Route from' the. ArcticSeato Moscow. wank 
-R.G.8., Member o @ Imperial Geo i i 
Author of “To Kairwan the Holy.” — 
To which is added an Appendix by the Venerable ARCHIMANDR MELE 
giving a History of the Monastery of the Solovétel, ‘Tilnstene 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. ' or eae Tlnstrations, 
** The unusual route taken by Mr. Body gi i : 
for readers of books of travel.”"—Scoteman” ves his work an uncommon interest 


“ Dec:dedly good reading, has much freshness of interest, *—Saturday Review 


GREAT CHARACTERS of FICTION. 


Edited by M. E. TownsEnp. Containing Contributions b 

pean i? x. ~~ epy me Esm 4 wane M.E, Towseenp, Osanna 
rs. FIELD (Author o' ne”’ 

cloth boards, 3s, 6d. ), and others, Orown 870, 


and a Journey by 
XANDER A, Boppy, 
ty of Russia, ang 


** The general idea of the series is excellent.””—GuARDIAN, 
“The scheme excites our interest.”—SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCHES. 


Edited by P. H. DITOHFIELD, M.A., F.R.Hist 8, 
Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 6s, each, 


i IF GERMANY. | 
y S. Barina-Govutp, Author of ‘ Mehalah,” “ Germa: 
Present,” &¢ With Maps : om Sat ons 
‘Mr. Baring-Gould's contribution is excellent......0ne of the best i 
English of the German Refor ion, its real ing and real effe au. 
have ever come across.””—Guardian,. 


** It is at once solid aud graphic, accurate and picturesque.”’—Scot’s Magazine, 


2. SPAIN. " 
y FREDERICK MeEyRICcK, M A., Prebendary of Lincoln, Edi 
Foreign Church Chronicle. With Map. . 4 ae the 
“It is a really valuable work.’”’—Manchester Examiner. 
“ Exceedingly interesting.’’—Church Bells, 


8. IRELAND. 
By Tuomas OLpEv, M.A., Vicar of Ballyclough. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 

‘* In dealing with the early ecclesiastical history of Ireland, he has studied the 
original authorities himself, and thrown much valuable light on many points 
hitherto obscure in themselves,”—Times, 

“*Seldom has the student of Irish history the good fortune to encounter 
work so learned and so simple, so instructive and so entertaining as this brilliant 
epitome of the history of the early Irish Church,”—Athenzum, 


4, The CHURCH in the NETHERLANDS. 
By P. H. Ditcurtexp, M A., Rector of Barkham, Wokingham. 


LJust ready. 
5. The CHURCH in SCOTLAND. 
By H. M. Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 

** A lucid and temperate survey of Scottish ecclesiastical history.””—Times. 

‘* His pages are packed with facts from which you are at liberty to draw your 
conclusions, and which he never garbles or distorts, with a view to bolstering up 
hisown. He displays a really surprising comprehension of affairs peculiarly 
Scottish.”’—National Observer, 


BEHOLD the MAN! Wherein is set forth 


the Human Nature of our Divine Lord as the Instrument of our Salvation. 

y the Rev. JoHN WakEFORD, Diocesan Missioner of Chichester. With 
Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 





London: 2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; 
Westminster : 44 Victoria Street, 8.W. 








LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings. Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
large swimming-bath; 250 rooms.—-HASTER TARIFF of MANAGER. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
—_—>—_—_ 
OvuTSIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








£ s.d. £3.a 

oa 1010 0] Narrow Column ........000008 310 0 

HIAI-PAe ..ccccccrcsssccosecooeens «» 5 5 0] Half-Column............. coe L156 O 

Quarter-Page ....ccccccccssevee 212 6 | Quarter-Column .......ccccce0 017 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ....ccccccccrssrsreee £14 14 0] Inside Page sisccccccsssesserrereee £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Sserms of Subscription. 
——@—— 


Yearly. Half- arterly. 
of the United a. * ” 
a ee ave eek SO OO ke Oenne oS 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
hin: °° * oe oes L210 6.015 8.00 7 8 


Including postage to any part 
Kingdon ... Se 


Co. ee 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Sprctator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & C0, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father 


Drow, of the Order of St. Dominic, With Maps, 2 vo's, large post 8vo, 12s, 


SCHLEIERMACHER on RELIGION: 


jpeec to its Cultured Despisers. By Frieprica SCHLEIERMACHER. 
ees with Introduction, by Joun Oman, B.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ART and HANDICRAFT: the Study of 
English Architecture—Religion and Art—The Handicrafts in Old Days—Art 
and Nature in Old Cornwall—Our Arts and Industries—Expression in Archi- 
tecture. By the late Joun D, Seppina, Author of ‘Gardencraft,” &c, 
Demy 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


The EARLY HISTORY of COFFEE-HOUSES 
jn ENGLAND: with some Account of the First Use of Coffee, and a Biblio- 
graphy of the Subject. By Epwarp Forses Roxrinson, B.A. With Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 63. 


The TESTIMONY of the TEETH to MAN’S 


PLACE in NATURE. With other Essays on the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By F. H, BaLEWILL, V.P.O.8., L.D.S.,&c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 


EW and REVISED EDITION. & 
its 


The STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE: 


General Principles. By James Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert, ex-Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 


A GRAMMAR of the HINDI LANGUAGE: 
in which are treated the High Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the 
Ramayan of Tulsi Dds, &c. By the Rev. G. H. Ketioae, D.D., LL.D, 

8vo, 18s. 
ane lap Navy Gazerre.—" So well known is Dr. Kellogg’s Grammar, owing 
to its general excel'ence and the deep philological knowledge which it displays, 
that wo need do little more than chronicle the appearance of a second ed:tion.” 


The FORMATION of the GOSPELS. By 


F, P. BapHam, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, 5s. 

CuristiaN WoRLD.—‘‘ A valuable study in New Testament criticism. The 

precent edition contains the text of the synoptic3, printed in two colours to 
illustrate the author’s theory of sources.” 


WORKS BY C. E. ‘BIDDULPH, 


Uncovenanted Civil Service of India, 


AFGHAN POETRY of the SEVENTEENTH 


CENTURY. Being Selections from the Poems of Khush Lal Khan Khatak. 
With Literal Translations and Grammatical Introduction, 4to, 103. 6d. 


FOUR MONTHS in PERSIA, and a VISIT 


to TRANSCASPIA. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


The “FRIEND of LONDON;” or, The 


Rajputs of Meywar. Sewed, ls. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD. 








AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A New Novel by Mr. Howells. 


THE WORLD OF CHANCE. 


By W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “A Foregone Conclusion,” ‘‘The Lady of the 


Aroostook,” &e. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, and all Booksellers. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and O0O., Limited. 





OTICE of REMOVAL.—Messrs. H. SOTHERAN and 
CO., Booksellers and Export Agents, beg to announce 
that, owing to the Rebuilding of No. 136 Strand, they 
have just Removed to New Premises four doors further 
East, at No. 140 Strand (opposite Catherine Street), 
where all branches of their business will be carried 
on as usual.—Libraries purchased and valued. 

140 Strand, W.C.; West-End House, 37 Piccadilly, W.; London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 
Tastefully printed on antique paper, and appropriately bound, price 7s, 6d. 


MEDIEVAL LORE: 


An EPITOME of the SCIENCE, GEOGRAPHY, ANIMAL and PLA 3 

LORE, and MYTH of the MIDDLE AGE Being OL SSIFIED GLEANINGS, 

from the ENCYCLOPAEDIA of BARTHOLOMEW ANGELIOCUS on the 
“ PROPERTIES of THINGS.” 


Edited by ROBERT STEEL. With a Preface by WILLIAM 
MORRIS, Author of “ The Earthly Paradise,” &c. 


“ Tilustrates one of the best methods of making us realise the life and thought 
of a long-past epoch. The extracts given are delightful. Even ordinary readers 
will find a quaint eharm in the way legend, folk-lore, and actual knowledge are 
mixed up in Bartholomew’s descriptions.”— Bookman. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ BOOK-LOVER’'S LIBRARY. * 
In feap 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in olive cloth, gilt 
lettered, price 4s. 6d.; hand-made paper, Roxburgh binding, 7s. 6d ; 
Large-Paper Copies, 21s, net. 


LITERARY BLUNDERS: 


A CHAPTER IN THE “ HISTORY OF HUMAN ERROR.” 
By HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A., 


Author of ‘‘ How to Form a Library,” “ Dedications of Books,” &c. 

In the present volume of the “‘ BOOK-LOVER'S LIBRARY” Mr. Wheatley 
has brought together an interesting collection of instances of literary bluadering, 
mostly humorous, gleaned from many fields and different times. These are 
classified under various appropriate subjects, interesting to the bibliophile, and 
connected by a running thread of t and explanati 


“SYLVANUS URBAN” ON THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, and bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each ; 
hand-made paper, Roxburgh, 103. 6d. net: Large-Paper (50 only), 21s. net. 
The Roxburgh and Large-Paper Editions of this Work are only sold in Sets. 


BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


PART I. containing :—BERKSHIRE—BEDFORDSHIRE— BUCKINGHAM- 
SHIRE. PART II. containing :—-CAMBRIDGESHIRE—CHESHIRE—CORN- 
WALL—CUMBERLAND. PART III. containing :—DORSETSHIRE—DERBY- 
SHIRE—DEVONSHIRE. 


Being the New Volumes of the 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 


_ This section of the‘ GENTLEMAN S MAGAZINE LIBRARY ” is particularly 
interesting as giving an ac~urate record of the Principal Seats of the Local 
Gentry, the Birthplaces of Noted Inhabitants, &c., and other information which 
cannot be found elsewhere, and which is invaluable to the Local Historian, the 
Genealogist, and the Student of our Country's Progress, 

“ The editor has performed his work with acouracy and discretion, while the 
method of classification is excellent.’”’—Saturday Review, 

** Not a dull Jine is there in the work, and the whole constitutes pleasant and 
edifying reading.” —Notes and Queries. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Demy 8vo, 852 page, with Map, 283, 
Published under Authority of the Secretary of State for India, 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 
Its People, History, and Products, 


By Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.S.I., C.LE., LL.D. 
on [Now ready. 


Just published, 2 vols., 30s., demy 8vo, with 18 Maps. 


The LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY. A 


Hist« ry of Its Administration, Rise, and Progress. By ALEXANDER ROGERS, 
Bombay Civil Service, Retired. 


“A very elaborate survey, at once comprehensive and detailed, of a very im- 
rtant branch of Indian administration...... ‘to students of Indian institutions, 
r. Rogers’s volumes will be full of interest.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
WORDS on EXISTING RELIGIONS. By 


the Hon, A. 8. G. Canntna, Author of ‘* Thoughts on Shakespeare’s Histori- 
cal Plays,” ‘* Revolted Ireland,”’ &. Now ready. 


Just published, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the VINE COUNTRY. By Edith &. 


SoMERVILLE and Martin Ross, Authors of *‘ Through Connemara in a 
Governess Cart.’’ 
“‘ There is not a dull page in the book. It is written in a vivacious style, and 
we can cordially recommend it to anyone who desires to be entertained during 
a few leisure hours.’’"—Manchester Examiner. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


3 vols, crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


THE HARLEQUIN OPAL: a Romance. 
By FERGUS HUME, 


Author of “ The Island of Fantasy.” 
2 vols., 21s, 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF AN EMINENT 
POLITICIAN. 


(Rendered into English from ‘‘La viz Privée DE MicueL TessiEr,”’) 
By EDOUARD ROD. 
The cleverness of the book is remarkable, its skill in developing emotional 
situations unquestionable, its boldness refreshing, and its modernity quite new.” 
—Scotsman, 


London: W. H, ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON'S SPRING LIST. 


Now realy, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


CHRIST IN MODERN 
THEOLOGY. 


By A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Principal of Mansfield College, Author of ‘‘ Studies in the Life of Christ,” &. 


** Another important contribution to theologizal literature,”—Times, 








Now ready, with Maps and Iilustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN 
EMPIRE, before A.D. 170. 


By Professor W. M. RAMSAY, M.A. 


“ Professor W. M. Ramsay is the greatest living authority on 
the geography of Asia Minor, and on the historical and archeo- 
logical questions associated with its study. Of these questions 
none are more important than those connected with the early his- 
tory of the Christian Church...... The first part of the volume, 
which is added to the lectures as originally delivered, deals with 
St. Paul in Asia Minor, a subject in the treatment of which Pro- 
fessor Ramsay is peculiarly at home, and which he treats with 
singular freshness of erudition...... His results are of profound 
interest to all students of early ecclesiastical history.”—Times. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 


The PREACHING of the OLD 
TESTAMENT to the AGE. 


By Professor GEORGE ADAM SMITH, M.A., D.D., 
Author of “ The Book of Isaiah,’’ &c, 





Now realy, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF KINGS. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
A VOLUME OF THE EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE. 
(Full particulars of the Series will be sent on application.) 





SECOND EDITION, small 4to, price 9s., cloth. 


CHARACTERS and CHARACTERISTICS of 


WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic. Selected and Arranged, with an 
Introduction, by ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. (of Free St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh). 


** Dr. Whyte’s selections are most judicious and valuable,”’—Daily Chronicle, 
“The tone...... is excellent, The extracts are well-chosen,’’—Athenzum, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. 


IRISH IDYLLS. By Jane Barlow. 


** The ‘Irish Idylls’ ara delightful reading,.’’—Athenzum, 


** The author shows such power and observation as entitle her to rank among 
Nature’s sternest painters, yet the best.”—Saturday Revicw. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of the NEWLY- 


RECOVERED GOSPEL of PETER. With Trauslation by Professor J. 
RENDEL Harris, M A., Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 


By the SAME AUTHOR.—DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY, VOL. I. 
Handsomely bound, 3s. 6d. 
MEMORANDA SACRA. 


“The series will be singularly attractive if the high standard of excellence in 
the present instance can be maintained in subsequent issnes,”’—Literary World, 


SECOND EDITION, handsomely got up, 2s. 6d. 


The NEWLY-RECOVERED APOLOGY of 


ARISTIDES: its Doctrine and its Ethics, with Selected Passages from 
Professor J. Rendel Hariis’s Translations. By HELEN B, HarRIs, 


VOLUME IIL, price 4s, 


The BOOKMAN: a Monthly Literary Journal 


for Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, with Map and IIlustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN SCIENCE in BIBLE LANDS. 


By Sir J. WILLIAM DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S. 

** The results of a tour through Italy, Egypt, and Syria, collected by a geolo- 
gical observer of such eminence as Sir William Dawson has shown himself to be, 
cannot but be of great value. Such are his knowledge aud grasp of the subject, 
his perfec: fairness and impartiality, aud his close and careful reasoning, that 
it is not too much to say that he has sammed the present extent of our know- 
ledge of Bible landz.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., with 20 Illustrations. 
1, The STORY of the EARTH and MAN. 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d., with 44 Illustrations. 


2. FOSSIL MEN and THEIR MODERN REPRESENTA- 


* FIFTH EDITION, crown 8yo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
3. The ORIGIN of the WORLD, according to Revelation 


and science, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





—— ey 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD AND SONg’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS 


By her English Governess (Miss E. CHENNELLS). 


Being a Record of Five Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Ismael Pasha Khedive, 
With Five Portraits, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 

‘* Few books, however, that have appeared have presented co vivid and minute 
a picture of the domestic life of the court of a Mohammedan sovere’gn as will ba 
found in the two volumes by Miss Eilea Chennellz,’’—Duily Nes, 

“A book which occup‘es qiite a unique place amongst accounts of modern 
Oriental travel...... A most startingly vivid conception of that cloist.red life 
behind the lattice of the royal harem.” —Daily Chronicle, 

“Every poge is Oriental in colour, and has something fresh and interesting to 
tell of Egyptian scenes, customs, and, above all, private life in the selectest 
orders of scciety.’’—Scotsman. 


The TRUMPETER: a Romance of 


the Rhine. By JoszerH VixTor von ScHEFFEL. Trans- 
lated from the Two-Hundredth German Edition by Jxssrz 
Beck and Lovisz Lorimer. With an Introduction by Sir 
THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. [In a few days, 


COMMENTARIES ON 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


from the Earliest Times to 1865. By Monragu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Captain, R.N.; F.S.A., &c.; “Officier de 
V’Instruction Publique,” France. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* This Work interprets the History of England in accordance 
with the latest researches; it is a digest and commentary rather 
than an abstract or an epitome. No attempt has been made to 
record in detail the facts of English history. Those which are 
best known and least disputed occupy in these pages the smallest 
space, but their proper place and due proportion to the whole are 
none the less indicated. To enable the Student to grasp a large 
and difficult subject as a whole, is one main object of the book. 


ACROSS FRANCE ina CARAVAN. 
Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa in 
the ‘Escargot,’ taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the 
Author of “A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustra- 
tions by John Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a 
Map, demy 8vo, lis. 

“ Delightfully entertaining......The narrative positively ripples with unforced 
fun and joyous laughter.’—Daily Telegraph, ; 

“Few more delightful stories of such a holiday or such a journey have been 
written.’”’—Scotsman, ; 

“Quite the most charming record of travel it has been our good fortune to 
read for many a day.’ —Land and Water. 


The WILD RABBIT in a NEW 
ASPECT; or, Rabbit-Warrens that Pay. A Book 
for Landowners, Sportsmen, Land Agents, Farmers, Game- 
keepers, and Allotment Holders. A Record of Recent Experi- 
ments Conducted on the Estate of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Wharncliffe at Wortley Hall. By J. Simpson. Small crown 
8vo, 5s. 


WORKS BY THE LATE PROF. MINTO. 
A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 


LITERATURE : Biographical and Critical, 
designed mainly to show Characteristics of Style. Third 
Edition, revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* It is the best English book on the subject.”"—Observer, 


CHARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH 
POETS, from Chaucer to Shirley. New Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*‘Tt is seldom indeed that we meet with a volum) of poetical criticism, so 
thoughtful and suggestive.”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


IMMEDIATELY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


PLAIN PRINCIPLES of PROSE 


COMPOSITION. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOL’sS NOVELS. CHEAP 


EDITION. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 





Adam Bede _... me eis iat .. 38. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss a eee .. «63s. 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... at .. 38. Gd. 
Scenes of Clerical Life _... ~ wo ©6988. 

Silas Marner ... es ne = .. 28. 6d. 
Romola ... ar ner ah a .. os. 6d. 
Daniel Deronda & oa he .. Us. 6d. 
Middlemarch ... ant ee a .. 6%. 6d. 
George Eliot’s Life ... i ‘i Vs. 6d. 


’ 

GEORGRK ELIOT’S LIFE and WORKS. 
CABINET EDITION. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Complete 
in 24 Volumes, price £6. Each Volume, price 5s, may be had seperately. 

“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s works..,...[n size, typ2, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.”—Athenzum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Crown 8vo, shortly. 


IRISH NATIONALISM : 


An Appeal to History. 
By the DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.G. 








—_ 


With Portrait of Mr. St. Johr, and several new Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s, 


ST. JOHN’S WILD SPORTS and NATURAL 


HISTORY of the HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, With hitherto Unpub- 
lished Notes by the Author, Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by the 
Rev. M. G. WarKINS. 








8vo, 16s., just out. 


The BARONAGE and the SENATE; or, 


the House of Lords in the Past, the Present, and the Future. By Wm. 
CHARTERIS MACPHERSON,. 
ContTenTs.—The Origin and Constitution of the House of Lords—The Radical 
Case against the House of Lords—Radical Remedies—Consorvative Reforms, 


This day, crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


MALLET, Balliol College, Oxford. 


By C. E. 








A SECOND EDITION of 


The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY. 


An Examination of the Fal’acies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the Duke or Arayrtt, K.G.,K.T. 8vo, 183. 








A SECOND EDITION of 


The GREAT ENIGMA. By W. §&. Lilly. 
8vo, 14s. 


Contents :—1l. The Twilight of the Gods.—2. Atheism.—5, Critical Agnosti- 
cism.--4, Scientific Agnosticism.—5. Rational Theism.—6, The Inner Light.— 
7. The Christian Synthesis, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK to the RIVIERA: 


from Marseilles to Pisa. A New Edition, with numerous New Maps en- 
graved on a large scale, and a Chapter containing some Hints to Invalids on 
the Climate. 





Numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK to CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BRUSA ard the TROAD. Edited by General Sir CHarLes Witson, R.E., 
G.C.B. 





2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. each, 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c, Edited by Sir Wm. Smiru, LL.D., 
W. Waytr, M.A,and G. E, Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, with 990 Illustrations, now ready (2,140 pp.) 





Medium 8vo, £2 2s, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. Setting 


forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and 
Nations, with Special Reference to those Contained in the Hymn-books of 
English-speaking Countries, and now in common use; together with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of their Authors and Translators, and 
Historical Articles on National and Denominational Hymnody, Breviaries, 
Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &. Edited by Joun Jutran, M.A, 
Vicar of Wincobank, Sheffield, 


POPULAR NOVELS. 
ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By Margaret L. 


Woops, Author of “A Village Tragedy,” &. Orown 8vo, 63, 


MARCIA. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


“‘Thirlby Hall,” &, Crown 8vo, 68. 


COMEDY of a COUNTRY HOUSE. By 


JcuLtan Srorais, Author of ‘‘ John a Dreams,’ ‘* John Maidment, ” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MAJOR LAWRENCE, F.L.S.: a Novel. 


By the Hor. E. Lawxxss, Author of “ Hurrish,’”’ Crown 8vo, 6d, 


PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY, and Other 


Tales, By the Hon. E. Lawxess, Author of ‘‘ Hurrish,’’ Orown 8yo, 63. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. By 


IsaBELLA O. ForD. Post 8vo, 53, 











JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 





Messrs. METHUEN beg to announce that the First Edition of Mr. 
LOCK’S “LIFE of JOHN KEBLE” having been exhausted, 
a SECOND EDITION is nearly ready. 


FICTION. 
Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. B 


Author of ** Miss Maxwell’s Affectiotis,” ‘* The 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 

“‘It is impossible to read whe book without interest and admiration.”— 
Scotsman, 

** One is constrained to eulogise for its rarity Mr. Pryce’s ability to depict life 
as it is lived to-day in Eng'and by a certain class. He has, in fact, written a 
book of some distinction, and the more his readers have thought and observed 
for themselve:, the more are they likely to appreciate it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“*Quite peculiar fascination is exercised by this novel. The story is told with 
unusual cleverness, ‘Time and tne Woman’ has genuine literary distinction, 
ae bg — of this quality in the ordinary novel needs no expression,”— 

anity Fair, 


RIcHARD PRYCE, 
aiet Mrs, Fleming,’’ &c. 


Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “‘ Marcia,” “ His Grace,” &. With 6 IUustrations by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3:. 64. 

“What with its interesting story, its graceful manner, and its perpetual good 
humour, the book is as enjoyable as any that has come from its author’s pen.” — 
Scotsman, 

“ Here, as usual, Mr. Norris is almirably restrained, slily humorous, softly 
satirical, crisp and clear in his style.’—Newcastle Chronicle. 

** The book is a work of art.’’—Scottish Leader, 


Author of ‘‘Vera.”—The DANCE of tha HOURS. By 
the Author of “‘ Blue Roses,”” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [Just published. 
“A musician's dream, pathetically broken off at the hour of its realisation, is 
vividly represented in this book...... Well written, and possessing many elements 
of interest. The success of ‘The Dance of the Hours’ may be safely predicted."” 
—Morning Post. 


Marriott-Watson.—_DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories and 
Sketches, By H. B. Margiott-Watson. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“There is abundant cleverness in the volume, especially in the ‘ fantasies,’ 
which are often fresh is c mception and vivid in general effect......We may add 
that the typography is delightful.”—G'obe. 

“* Mr. Watson’s merits are unmistakab'e and irresistible.””—Star. 

** Mr. Marriott-Watson is a very charming writer...... But there is more in him. 
He has power; and in the way of incident we have reid nothing more full of 
strength than ‘ The Stroke of One,’ which is the second fantasy or sketch...... 
Each one of these little things is good work; and each one isfull of promise 
for the writer, For the man who can so cleanly polish a little gem will pro- 
bably find his work presently in the cutting of a really great stone into its proper 
brilliance.”—Vanity Fair. 

** A clever book and an interesting one.”’—St, Jamzs’s Gazette. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


“Q.”—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verse. By “Q,” Author 
of ‘‘ The Splendid Spur,’”’ &c. Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s.6d. Second Edition. 

‘The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of 
metre, and a very pretty turn of humour,’’—Times. 

“ The little book isa joy. Let us thank Heaven for laughter and for the wit 
and fancy that gave us food for laughter.’’"—Vanity Fair. 


Baring-Gould.—_The TRAGEDY of the CHSARS. The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations. 
By 8. Bartna-GouLp, 2 vols. royal Svo, 30s. 

“A most splendid and facinating book on a subject of undying interest. The 
great feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits 
of the Csesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing 
with this line of research, It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence.””"—Daily Chronicle, 

‘The volume will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their 
way there is nothing in any sense so good in English...... Mr, Baring-Gould has 
most diligently read his authorities, and presented his narrative in such a way 
as not to make one dull page.’’—Athenzum. 


Baring-Gould.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By 
8. Bartna-GouLp, With 67 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
* We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of 
pees and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.”—Notes and 
ueries, 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A , crown 8vo, 
buckram, 5s. a 

“ The book will take its place at once among the literature of the Oxford move- 
ment.”’—Yorkshire Post. 7 

* Mr, Lock writes throughout very sympathetically, and has succeeded in making 
his biography thoroughly interesting.” — Westminster Gazette, 

“Mr. Lock’s book deserves warm welcome...... It is written in a most moderate 
and fair tone from beginning to end, and it is certain that all lovers of Keble will 
be gratefal for the volume; and the run of general readers will find in it as good 
: — as they are ever likely to get of the pattern Churchman of his age.” — 

Jhurch Times. 


Hadfield and Gibbins. —A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By 
R. A. HADFIELD and H. bE B. Grspins, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
wa very useful and instructive contribution to the study of the Eight Hours 
Question.” —Times, 


Bushill.—PROFIT SHARING and the LABOUR QUES- 


TION. By T. W. Busuit1t. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CLASSICAL TRANSLATIONS. 


A Series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics by well-known 
Scholars, Crown 8vo, finely printed, and bound in blue buckram, gilt top. 


Cicero.—DE ORATORE I. Translated by N. P. Moor, 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton, 3s. 6d. [Ready. 


Zschylus.—AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHOROE, EUMENIDES 


Translated by Lewis CAMPBELL, M.A., late Professor of Greek at St. 
Andrews, 5s. [Ready. 
Other Volumes in preparation. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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NAME OF WORK. AUTHOR. PARTICULARS. 
ISLAND NIGHTS’ Containing The Beach of Falesa, The ae’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. a =| lite ae het Taan as 
TINY LUTTRELL. E. W. HORNUNG. 2 vols. 2is. 
THE SHADOW OF A SONG. CECIL HARLEY. A Novel. ier a 
THE § Q UIRE. Mrs, PARR. Popular Edition in One Volume. 6s. 
— | 
a JAMES PAYN. Popular Edition in One Volume. 6s. 
T N E Lie ot a aes ae 2 
- og _ Mrs. ALEXANDER, snail Edition in One Volume. 6s. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER. JM. BARRIE. = Popular Edition a 
SCARABZAUS. — © HARVEY. | A Story of Adventure in Africa. 5s. 
The HIGHWAY of LETTERS THOMAS ARCHER. | fhe he Story of Fleet. Street. Illustrated. 10s. 6d, 
AGRARIAN TENURES. «, sHaw LEFEVRE, MP. “HES mr He Hed Sach aie | 10g, Gd 
THE YEAR BOOK OF | Edited by Prof. BONNEY, | With Soares by Eminent "ts, 6a. 
SCIENCE. F.R.S. | Scientific Authorities. . ° 
eng A. T. SCHOFIELD, M.D. ‘with Coloured Plates & Illustrations.) 7g, Gq, 
) HYGIENE AND PUBLIC. arrHur WHITELEGGE, With 23 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 
HEALTH. M.D. iy Se os 
| gg ol le et BASIL F. A. EVETTS, M.A! annie 21s. 
1 STOREHOUSE of GENERAL With Mape, Coloured Plates, and 
i INFORMATION. VARIOUS. “Wood Hograving Vol IV. | 58 
as = gel gyi OF REVISED EDITION. | With New and Original Illustrations. 9s. 
> ° ° 
’ Wi th N Type, Ne M Ne 
a — VARIOUS. | New Type 8 via red i os. 
CASSELL'S ENGLISH J. WILLIAMS, M.A. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 
a a ve 4 
A we EUROPE. C. A. FYFFE, M.A. | Fully Illustrated, 3 vols., each 7s. 6d. 
THE STORY 0 OF AFRICA - 7 -lwith numerous original Mustations 
AND ITS EXPLORERS. _ DR. ROBERT BROWN, M.A VoL 7s. 6d. 
A BLOT _OF INK. Translated by Q. Cloth Jt. 5s. 
PLAYTHINGS & PARODIES BARRY PAIN, | Short Stories. | 5s, 
COMPLETION OF THE “UNIVERSAL ATLAS.” 
Ready in a few days, complete in 1 vol., strongly bound in cloth, price, 830s. net; or bound in half-morocco, 85s. net. 
The UNIVERSAL ATLAS. A New and Complete General 
Atlas of the World, with 117 Pages of Maps, handsomely produced in Colours, and a Complete Index to over 
125,000 N . 
apie *,* Specimen Map and Prospectus will b: sent post-fie2 on application. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. Paris and Melbourne. 
Lospon: Printed b “A Cousins and Co., 18 Exeter Street, Strand; and Published by Joun CampseELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the 
Savoy, Strand, in the QCounty of Middlesex, at the * SPECTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaii, Saturday, March 18th, 1893, 








